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“FAST” and “SLOW” CURING 
ZINC OXIDES with “MONEX” 













SMOKED SHEET 100.0 PALE CREPE 100.0 
SULPHUR 1.0 SULPHUR 2.0 | 
“MONEX” 1.0 “NMONEX” 0.25 
“BLE.” 3.0 “B.L.E.” 1.0 
ZINC OXIDE 10.0 ZINC OXIDE 10.0 


' 
(SEE CHART No, 34) 











2 22 24 26 2 


PLO% Acidity asSO3 % 
O-XX RED-4 ZINC OXIDE 0.3 0.3 
%* -XX RED-103 ZINC OXIDE 0.1 0.04 
©-XKX RED-110 ZINC OXIDE 0.7 0.04 


o—_uummmm = ORIGINAL RESULTS 
omaee AFTER 96 HOURS OXYGEN BOMB AGING 











of a series of charts showing a comparison of “FAST 

No. 4] and “SLOW” curing zinc oxides with honeel accelerators 
With 1% of sulphur there appears to be little difference between the three 
types of zinc oxide on original tensile results. After 96 hours oxygen bomb 
aging, however, XX Red 4 appears to be definitely superior. With 2% of 
sulphur, XX Red 110 gives a somewhat flatter curing curve and has better 


aging properties 





UNIFORM QUALITY ZINC OXIDES 











THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
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Effect of Antioxidants on the Natural 
and the Accelerated Aging of Rubber 


By Rees F. Tener and William L. Holt 


HIS paper describes a study of the effect of several 
commercial antioxidants on the deterioration of 
typical, soft rubber compounds when exposed to 
the weather, stored in a dark cabinet at room temperature, 
and subjected to accelerated aging in air, and in compressed 
oxygen at elevated temperatures. The tensile strength of 
the rubber at break is taken as a measure of the deteriora- 
tion. The results have been interpreted in terms of the im- 
provement in tensile strength and the increase in the use- 
ful life of the rubber afforded by the antioxidant. The 
value of a given antioxidant is found to vary with the 
compound in which it is used and with the conditions of 
Under some circumstances the antioxidant has little 
effect on the rubber, but under other conditions it may in- 
crease the tensile strength and lengthen the life of rubber 
1 marked extent. Broad comparisons between anti- 
oxidants are not possible because the manner in which 
each antioxidant functions depends on specific conditions 
and no single material appears the best under all circum- 
The word antioxidant is understood, in the prac- 
| sense, to mean a substance that is added to rubber to 
its useful life. 

Natural rubber contains certain substances which, 
hough present in very small amount, afford a high degree 
protection against oxidation. Indeed, when these na- 
tural antioxidants are removed the useful life of rubber 
is a matter of only a few days. Methods have been de- 


test 


Stances., 


ase 


vised for separating these materials from crude rubber, 
paper is reprinted from the June, 1935 issue of the Journal of Re 
he National Bureau of Standards 
\. Bruson, | B. Sebrell. and W. W. Vogt, Isolation of the natural 
nhibitor f rude Hevea rubber Ir Eng. Chem. 19, 1187-11 


but their chemical identification is not yet definite or com- 
plete.! 

The antioxidants which are the subject of this investiga- 
tion are synthetic organic materials that are unrelated to 
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Figure 1.—Tensile and time indexes 


the natural antioxidants in chemical structure. They also 


are less effective than the natural antioxidants, since they 
are used in amounts of the order of 1 per cent, while the 
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natural antioxidants in crude rubber do not exceed 0.1 
per cent of the total. 

In studying the behavior of synthetic antioxidants, rub- 
ber which contains the natural antioxidants was compared 
with the same rubber to which a synthetic antioxidant had 
been added. 
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Figure 2.—Tensile-strength-time curves for com- 
pounds | and II! under dark-storage conditions 


A complicating factor in the investigation is the tact 
that the substances investigated have other than purely 
antioxidant functions. Some of them are also accelerators 
of vulcanization, and consequently affect the optimum 
time of vulcanization and change the physical properties 
of a vulcanized compound. Conversely, some of the ac- 
celerators used in the rubber compounds served not merely 
to speed up the vulcanization reaction, but had distinct 
antioxidant activity as well. In order to evaluate these 
dual functions, antioxidants having varying acceleration 
activity and accelerators having varying antioxidant power 
were selected 

References to previous investigations may be found in a 
recent comprehensive review on the subject of the ac 
celerated aging of soft, vulcanized rubber.* The contri 
bution of the present paper consists of data pertaining not 
only to accelerated-aging tests, but also to natural life 
tests extending over as much as eight years. These data 
are interpreted so as to yield numerical factors expressing 
the improvement in tensile strength and the increase in the 
useful life of rubber which result from the employment of 
antioxidants under specified circumstances 

The antioxidants used in this investigation were selected 
from commercial antioxidants that were available when 
the work was begun. They were purchased under trade 
names, but are here designated by their chemical names 
The identification was based on statements by the manu 
facturers or on information from other sources believed 
to be reliable 

No analyses were made of the antioxidants nor was 
their purification undertaken since the aim was to study 


'T. R. Dawson, The Resear is ator f British Rubber Manufacturers 


Information Bureau J]. 3 1-9 May, June, July, and August 1934) 
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the performance of the commercial materials when used 
in accordance with instructions furnished by the manu- 
facturer. 

A list of the antioxidants employed is given in table 1 
together with information about their form, and the colo: 
which they impart to rubber. Inasmuch as the chemica 
names of the antioxidants are cumbersome, letters are 
given in this table, which will be used to refer to the anti 
oxidants in the subsequent discussion. 


rasre | Antioxidants employed 

Designa Antioxidant Effect i ! 

nation rubber 
\........Aldol-alpha-naphthylamine ee ay -Slight coloring. 
B Acetaldehyde-aniline reaction product . Distinct coloring 
ar Butyraldehyde-aniline derivative ........... Decided darkening 
D ...-Diphenylethylenediamine ...... ; ; Slight coloring. 
I ...Mixture of phenyl-alpha-naphthylamine, meta- 


toluylenediamine, and stearic acid . Decided darkening 
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YEARS IN DARK STORAGE 
—j see ee 
Figure 3.—Tensile-strength-time curves for com- 
pounds Il and V under dark storage conditions. 


Five rubber compounds were used. These were com 
pounded at the Bureau, and were formulated with a view 
to representing widely different types of rubber com 
pounds, and comprised the following: a simple rubber 
sulphur mixing, a pure gum compound made with an 
ultra-accelerator, a whiting stock, a carbon-black tread 
stock, and a compound containing carbon black and re 
claimed rubber. The accelerators were selected to show 
a range of antioxidant activity and included diorthotoly 
lguanidine and diphenylguanidine, which are regarded as 
having no antioxidant activity, hexamethylenetetramine, 
which has moderate activity, and tetramethylthiuram disul 
phide, which markedly improves the stability of rubber 
The formulas for the respective compounds are shown 1 
table 2, while in table 3 the amounts of the various anti 
oxidants used in each are given. As indicated previously 
the latter proportions are based on recommendations mad 
by the manufacturers at the time this work was under 
taken. 

The periods of vulcanization of the various compounds 
are shown in table 4. 
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Caste 2.—Composition of base rubber compounds (in parts by weight) 





Rubber compounds 





Ingredients Se en nn 
I II Ill IV V 

Smoked sheet rubber ........ 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
gn. tothe hovincdetebenven 4.00 6.53 2.00 8.11 3.50 
SN n<ccdbeoeugevesseees 4.00 18.75 ° ere 5.00 
White cogeces <aveeawasedaed rere te <cuee  Wenaw 
Carbon black (Micronmex) .... ..... See acne 40.0 
SE EE” oh ccyeteiasae Saves 10.90 aéaae-) Sesanel 5.00 
Rete SUE scccccceséive svser A ee ec ye 
WE EE aabtccehsnheasebepaun “eee we ae. “wases . Suhe ~ *ce ke 
me GOP cece: ep ae re re cok eveed .eegee, “~taned 2.00 
iphenylguanidine 0.50 eee Ticino. See | reese 
[examethylenetetramine «tee “nee Le ebwek cvsad.  <bhe< 
Tetramethylthiuram disulphide a ee ee See “s 
1.25 


iorthotolylguanidine ......... hone se |. eeeew | Ook ES 





antioxidants added, in percentage by weight of the 
rubber in the base rubber compound 


ABLE 3 Amounts 


Rubber compounds 























I Il? [il IV V 
A siwiekviontews 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 None 
B 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 None 
( 1.5 io 1.5 1.5 None 
> eames 2.5 None 2.5 None 2.5 
I pee ee Vide reece 2.5 None 2.5 None 2.5 
1 Reclaimed rubber was calculated as 50 percent rubber. 
Taste 4.—Conditions under which samples were vulcanized 
Antioxidants Tempera- Periods of vul- 
employed ture of vul- canization 
canization 
Rubber compounds Degrees C Minutes 
D. cuveGcbgiane wae Foe 142 20,30 and 50 
II es & 145 25, 50, and 90 
II A a & 125 23 
III D,E 125 18, 23, and 28 
IV A. BG 142 (*) 
\ D, E 142 30, 37, and 45 


4 Several different periods were employed. 
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Figure 4.—Tensile-strength-time curves for 
compounds | and II! under weather exposure. 


When this work was initiated, the removal of from 5 
» 15 per cent of the accelerator from a batch was sug- 
gested in order to compensate for the accelerating action 
‘f certain antioxidants. Additional mixes of compounds 
l and II, in which diphenylguanidine and hexamethyl- 
netetramine were employed as accelerators, were made up 
vith the elimination of a portion of the accelerators ac- 
ording to this recommendation. The results, however, did 
not differ materially from those obtained when the full 
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amount of accelerator was used. With compound III, on 
the other hand, the addition of some of the antioxidants 
had the effect of producing considerably higher initial ten- 
sile strengths so that a comparison between a compound 
with and without an antioxidant was difficult. By de- 
ducting a portion of the accelerator, compounds of ap- 
proximately the same initial tensile strength were obtained 
with and without antioxidants. Aging tests were made on 
compounds which had been altered in this way and on 
those which had not. In making comparisons, compounds 
having approximately the same initial tensile strength were 
employed. 

In compound IV, the rubber-sulphur mix, the accelerat- 
ing effect of the antioxidants was more evident, since it was 
not superimposed on the effect of substances which are 
primarily accelerators. The optimum vulcanizing time was 
altered so much by the antioxidants that accurate compar- 
isons are difficult or impossible. The results are not here 
reported, though some general observations regarding them 
are stated. 

The preparation of specimens with regard to both mix- 
ing and curing was done under conditions controlled to 
render the base compounds and the compounds containing 
antioxidants as nearly alike as possible, except in antioxi- 
dant content. 

The test conditions were chosen so as to study the de- 
terioration of rubber exposed to a variety of circumstances, 
including those of the familiar accelerated-aging tests. 
They comprised exposure to: 

(1) Air at prevailing room temperature in a dark cabi- 
net, (2) sunlight and weather, (3) air at 70° C, (4) air at 
90°C., and (5) oxygen under pressure of 300 pounds per 
square inch at 60°C. 

The dark-storage tests were made by suspending the 
samples in a cabinet located in a well-ventilated room. The 
sides of the cabinet consisted of black cloth, which per- 
mitted the circulation of air, but excluded practically all 
of the light. 
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Figure 5.—Tensile-strength-time curves for 
compounds II and V under weather exposure. 
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The weather-exposure tests were conducted by hang- 
ing sheets of the various experimental compounds on 
racks that were placed on the roof of a building of 
Bureau, which is situated in a suburban area. The sheets 
were suspended vertically in an east and west plane so 
that only one to direct sunlight during 
most of - yeal 

The tests in air at 70 and 90° C 
electric oven in which the air was stirred by means of a 
fan mounted at the bottom. The introduction of fresh 
air into the oven was secured by convection through open 
ventilators 

The compressed-oxygen test differed from the test com- 
specifications for rubber articles in that 

was employed instead of 70° C. 
test was conducted was made from 
an iron pipe about 8 inches in diameter and 12 inches in 
length, and was mounted in a thermostatically controlled 
water bath. No detailed record was kept of the number 
and kinds of incor that placed in the bomb to- 
The volume of rubber introduced into the bomb 
at any one time did not exceed 3 per cent of the volume 
of the bomb. When tests were being made at different 
time intervals, all the samples required were placed in the 
bomb at one time, and some were withdrawn at intervals 
until the longest aging period was reached. The samples 
used for the bomb test were 3- by 5-inch strips from which 
dumbbell-shaped test specimens were subsequently cut. 


side was exposed 


were conducted in an 


monly required in 
a temperature of 60° ( 
The bomb in which the 


were 
gether. 
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Figure 6.—Tensile-strength-time curves for com- 
pounds | and III exposed to the 70°C. oven test. 


The accelerated-aging tests were completed in six weeks 


or less. The sunlight- and weather-exposure test in some 
cases extended over eighteen months In dark storage 
most of the samples deteriorated slowly, and after seven 


or eight years several lots of them had practically their 
original tensile strength. The duration of the tests was 
sufficiently long in most cases to permit comparisons be- 
tween different types of aging and to give data on the 
effectiveness of antioxidants. 

In order to simplify the presentation of results, measure- 
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ments have been averaged wherever practicable. In some 
instances the measurements for different cures are aver- 
aged. In others, only the measurements at optimum cure 
are given. In condensing the bulk of data, care has been 
exercised not to average measurements in a way that might 
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Figure 7.—Tensile-strength-time curves for com- 
pounds II and V exposed to the 70°C. oven test. 


obscure trends or affect the conclusions. For compound 
II, the results are expressed as the averages of the 
measurements at the two shorter periods of vulcanization 
in one group and those at the longest period in another. 

The results are presented graphically in figures 2 to 11. 
Each figure refers to one condition of aging and consists 
of two groups of curves representing two different com- 
pounds. The ordinates represent the tensile strength and 
the abscissas the time of aging. 


(Editor’s Note: In figures 2 to 11, in which the results of 
these tests are given graphically, the letter O indicates base 
compound (no antioxidant) ; the letters A, B, C, etc., refer 
to antioxidants listed in table 1; and the subscript o ind1- 
cates an overcured compound. ) 


The mass of data presented is too great to admit of 
simple or easy interpretation by the usual method of mak- 
ing a visual inspection of the curves. This difficulty is ac- 
centuated by the fact that the curves are irregular and do 
not conform closely to any simple or well-defined shape. 
For this reason quantitative means of evaluating the effect 
of antioxidants were devised on the basis of comparisons 
of certain areas under the aging curves of compounds 
made with and without antioxidants, respectively. The 
improvement in tensile strength is called the tensile index, 
and the increase in the useful life is called the time index. 

These indexes are intended simply as practical expedi- 
ents. They are not precisely determinable numbers, nor 
do they have any fundamental physical significance. 


(Concluded in the next issue) 
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An effective five-piece window display featuring Seamless Rubber goods. 





Displaying Rubber Products 


Survey Reveals Wide Use of Assorted Display Materials 
Adopted by Rubber Manufacturers to Promulgate Wares 


By M. E. Lerner 


YPES of display material used by rubber manu- 
facturers producing goods for consumer consump- 
tion run the entire gamut of styles available, rang- 

ing from simple paper streamers to elaborate, tricky dis- 
plays.. To attempt to discuss or describe all of the varied 
types adopted by the manufacturers to further the possi- 
bilities of consumer purchase of their wares would ap- 
proximate the impossible. Therefore, for the purpose of 
this article, we have selected the material used by a few 
leading producers of rubber articles, a discussion of which 
will serve as a cross-section of the widely diversified 
material in use. 

There are three methods of display in the retail store, 
these being counter, floor and shelf. Another method 
which supplements these three, and an important one, is 
window display. Merchandising experts are agreed upon 
the importance of display. Although in the long run only 
product performance (and price) is the deciding consumer 
reaction to the worth and value of any article, yet in the 
field of competitive goods proper display is often one- 
half the sale. We are not referring at this time to the 





The self-display carton finds wide application in the rubber 
industry as exemplified by the Jenkins Bros. tape carton above. 


display value of the package containing the rubber article 
offered for sale, but to the display of the packaged 
product. 

Display material lends itself not only to diversified lines 
of rubber sundries but to tires and tubes, and even to 
automobile accessories. Because of their bulk it is natural 
that tires be displayed in or on metal stands of one type 
or another, but it is also possible to present even such 
bulky articles to the consumer eye in a neat and attractive 
manner. The following descriptions of display materials 
currently in use will best answer questions as to the type 
of display suitable for the myriad of articles produced 
by the rubber industry at large. 

The Faultless Rubber Company is a firm believer in 
the value of display. Faultless supplies its dealers with 
two separate types of display material, one being colorful 
paper displays which may be pasted on retail windows or 
suspended within the interior, perforations at the top be- 
ing provided for such purpose; the other being counter 
or window display boards, lithographed in red and black 
against a solid yellow background. This latter type of 
display is equipped with simple easels at the back which 
are readily folded so that it becomes a stand against 
which the display rests in an upright position. 

These two types of display featured by Faultless are 
used for its Wearever line. Water bottles, syringes, 
nipples, beach balls, and other Faultless items are covered 
by them. Each display is devoted to one single item, 
and in every instance the item is reproduced in its orig- 
inal color on the display. Sales features of the item are 
also included on each display with the more important 
points given due emphasis by being placed in larger type, 
in color, and other indications. 

At present Faultless is using lithographed cardboard 
displays in connection with its campaign on its Wonder 
Nipple line. Advertising in such publications as the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Woman’s Home Companion, and 
similar consumer magazines, describes the advantages of 
these nipples. At the bottom of these advertisements is 
a note urging interested parties to write to the company 
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Miller is using this collapsible floor display 
which tells a complete story of available items. 


} 


for a free nipple. Faultless has tied this campaign up 
with its dealers by furnishing them lithographed easel- 
type displays on which is reproduced the advertisements 
appearing in the con magazines mentioned which 
urges the consumer to bring one of the advertisements “to 


umel 


this store for redemption” with a further notation on the 
display that “we are authorized agents for the Faultless 
Rubber Company.” 

But in this instance the display performs a double task. 
The front is intended purely for consumers, but on the 
Under the title 
Wonder 


mugges- 


back is printed a message to the dealer. 
‘What to tell your customers about Faultless 
Nipples” there are 11 sales points mentioned. 
tions for the sale of 3 to 6 nipples at a time rather than a 
single nipple are also made on the back of this display 
And to complete the force of the display Faultless 
pastes a little booklet on the back in which dealer prices 
are quoted. For counter use Faultless supplies these 
double-purpose displays in a 12 x 16 inch size, while for 
window display an 18 x 24 inch size is available. Fault 
ts dealer trade with paper banners from 
time to time carrying the Wearever trade name generally 
accompanied with a “buy now” theme, 

The Seiberling Latex Products Company, makers of a 
wide and varied line of rubber sundries, as well as a 
diversified line of Mickey Mouse rubber play balls and 
other novelties featuring Walt Disney characters, such as 
the Three Little Pigs, Pluto the Pup, and the like, fur- 
nishes dealers with colorful paper strips and banners for 
interiors. Generally these ban- 


card. 


less also supplies 1 


pasting on windows and 
ners are printed or lithographed in black, red and yellow, 
fanciful characters fea- 
These banners 
attract at- 


and contain reproductions of th 
tured on the merchandise offered for sale. 
are known as and are intended to 
tention to the merchandise on sale within the store. 
Latex is currently using an attractive 

its rubber sundries line, all six 
pieces being of the easel display type. The center piece 
is a large 18 x 29 inch display card the feature of which 
is an attractive woman holding a hot water bottle in her 
hand, with the simple wording—Seiberling for Hygiene 
and Health in Every Home—together with full corporate 


“teasers” 
Seiberling SiX- 
piece window display for 
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name and address at the bottom, the entire picture being 
placed against a deep black background and set off with 
an attractive stepped-up frame. Beneath this larger cen- 
ter piece a small 18 x 5 inch placard is placed conveying 
the message that the store is “Headquarters for all Sun- 
dry Rubber Goods.” 

On either side of the center piece two smaller 13 x 24 
inch display cards are placed, one featuring hot water 
bottles and the other fountain syringes. Both of these 
cards have 8 x 15% inch angular cut-outs into which 
actual bottles and syringes are placed leaning against the 
easel in the back to maintain an upright position. The 
remaining two pieces, both 13 x 83% inches in size, are 
placed at the extreme ends of the entire display, one 
simply stating “Seiberling Rubber Sundries” while the 
other lists various Seiberling sundries including shower 
caps, ice bags, household gloves, tubing, etc. 

Each of these six display pieces follows a definite de- 


Ei 
| TOPORESSIN 
‘ 


— se WT) 


Ry — 


& & 


General groups a number of related items on 
a single display piece for dealer convenience 





sign, although different color arrangements feature each 
All of them contain the “Hygiene and Health” 
Pictorial in- 


one, 
theme stressed by the larger center piece. 
structions are contained on the back of the center piece 
follow in setting up the display, which 
Milprint Products Corporation, of 


for the dealer to 
was produced by the 
Milwaukee. 

For the promulgation of its improved line of hot water 
bottles during the late Summer and Fall the B. F. Good- 
rich Company has adopted a style of display equally suit- 
able for window or counter display. The Goodrich rub- 
ber bottles are packaged in an eye-appealing two-piece 
box covered with Cellophane. Five separate display 
pieces are provided which may be used as a unit or in 
dividually, lending themselves to both purposes. Four of 
the displays are of the same design and construction, each 
featuring the Goodrich trade-name prominently. The 
fifth display, used as a center piece when the five irdi 
vidual display cards are used as a unit, is slightly taller 
than the others. The cards are supported by back easels 
when used. 

In addition to the easel device, each of 
equipped with a slot contrivance at the upper top of the 
back into which an actual packaged hot water bottle slides, 


the cards is 
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vith cover removed so that the product itself is open to 
lisplay. Price tags, which are slit in such wise that they 
slide firmly over the mouth of the rubber bottles, are also 
provided. In addition to these display cards Goodrich 
lso furnishes dealers with paper banners featuring such 
statements as “Just Arrived—Goodrich Rubber Goods” 
ind “Sale—Goodrich American Made Quality Rubber 


Goods,” and others. The display cards are adaptable for 
use in regular front windows or corner windows, in ad- 


dition to use on counters and tables. Goodrich urges its 
dealers to tie up window displays with interior displays. 

For the Summer and Fall the Miller Rubber Company, 
Goodrich subsidiary, one of the believers in novelty dis- 
plays, is using a large size collapsible floor display which 
provides its own shelf for rubber goods display. Made 
in the form of a sales table the upper portion of the dis- 
play is devoted to featuring the three brands of Miller hot 
water bottles—Cameo, Standard and Lakeside—with three 
samples displayed in open packages above which prices 
are plainly and prominently marked, with two-line sales 


points stressed, such as “High Quality—Guaranteed,” 
“Strong, Durab le (juaranteed,” etc. In front of the 
packaged hot water bottles a variety of Miller rubber mer- 


chandise, sponges, ice caps, bulbs, and the like, may be 
placed, either in a neat arrangement or strewn about to 
represent a sales counter. The bottom part of this dis- 


play, or the stand, carries a printed list of Miller sick 
room supplies and Miller household requisites, neatly ar- 
ranged in two long separate columns. 

Last Miller featured a “rubber tree,” a 


season card- 





Adjustability is an important feature in this 
U. S. Rubber Gaytee’s display for window use. 


board display lithographed and then die cut to resemble 
1 tree with leaves and “branches.” On these “branches” 
were suspended such Miller rubber merchandise as house- 


old gloves, ice bags, tubing, etc. These “branches” were 
ictually wooden dowels inserted in die cut holes. Around 


“rubber tree” was placed additional Miller 
ilerchandise generally at the discretion of the dealer. 
Another example of how packaged rubber merchandise 
ay be treated from a display standpoint is found in the 

sundry display furnished by the Seamless Rubber Com- 
any, Inc., to its retailers. The display consists of one 
irge easel and four small ones, the large easel carrying 

general sales message, i.e., Here are Amazing Values 

n Pure Rubber while the others carry specific 

fountain syringes, household 


the base of the 


Goods 
.ention of hot water bottles, 
*loves, and the like. The Seamless color scheme of a buft 
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background, brown lettering, and red SR discs is used 
on all of the five pieces in this display unit. Specimens 
of actual merchandise are ranged before these display 
pieces at the dealer’s discretion, with the company sug- 
gesting a symmetrical appearance for the finished display 

As a general rule the display of rubber overshoes is 
restricted to front and corner windows, rather than in- 
teriors. Often show cases are used by shoe retailers in 
front of their establishments. Because of the nature of 
the product practically all shoe displays have some ar- 
rangement for the presentation of the actual merchandise, 
as exemplified by display material used by U. S. Rubber 
for their Keds and Gaytees. 

The current Gaytees display, which is loaned by the 
company to meritorious department stores and retail shoe 
outlets, for window display, is 5 x 5 feet in size. Light 
blue in color, the display features a series of four panels. 
In the center of each panel is the picture of a famous 
Parisian dressmaker each of whom has publicized ap- 
proval of Gaytees from a fashion viewpoint, such as Le 
Monnier, Vera Borea, and others, the names being painted 
under each panel. In the evening each of these four 
panels is illuminated with a light bulb, making for a strik- 
ing display. 

On a large circular disc to the right of the four panels, 
which are ranged one below the other, are the words 
Paris Gaytees. The balance of the value of this display 
is left to the Gaytees themselves which are ranged to the 
left of the panels in stepped-up formation, and to the 
right in similar style. A variety of other ideas for the 
display of the Gaytees may of course be used with a dis- 
play of this type, depending upon the retailer’s choice. 
The various pieces of the display, which are assembled 
in a case for shipping purposes, are adjustable to permit 
their use in both large and small windows. 


A “Deluxe” display is used for U. S, Keds, consisting 
of four panels measuring 43” high by 63” wide in all, 


each panel being about 16” wide. It is made of card- 
board lithographed in seven colors. For the actual dis- 
play of Keds six shelves are provided, each shelf being 
held in position by a slot arrangement in the panels. The 
only lettering on this panel display is “Keds—the Shoe 
of Champions.” For use in conjunction with the “De- 
luxe” display U. S. Rubber supplies four cut-out letters 
spelling “Keds,” under each of which is a short sales 
message in the form of an opened book. Each letter also 
features a figure of sport, such as a runner, baseball 
player, tennis enthusiast, and swimmer, indicating the 
many uses of the product. Each of these letters is 26” 
high by 15” wide, and is printed in bright orange for 
purposes of visibility. U. S. Rubber provides these cut- 
outs so that they may be adjusted to the size of the win- 
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Goodrich’s material for either counter or window display of its 
hot water bottle line effectively combines merchandise and price. 
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dow wherein the panel display is used, the cut-outs 
being used for background effect 

An interesting display was devised by the David- 
son Rubber Company in introducing its No-Colic Screw- 


On Nipple, the basic feature of which is a heavy firm 


pier ¢ 


rubber base molded as an integral part of the nipple 
proper, this base carrying internal screw threads by which 
the nipple is screwed to the bottle, the neck of which is 
also threaded. To promote the sale of this new style 


nipple and bottle Davidson furnished a display card, litho 
graphed in several colors. Featured on the display is a 
large giant-size reproduction of the nipple and bottle neck, 
which instantly conveys to the consumer the claimed ad 
vantage of the style. Four standard packages of the 
Screw-On Nipples, three nipples each, are in 


new 
containing 


serted in the front of the display piece, while an actual 
nursing bottle with nipple at nets (or screwed on) is 
at the extreme left. The invitation “Pick it up—see how 
easy it works” is given eapeiaiil space on the display, 
as is the “3 for 25c” price. 


Combining Related Items 


For counter and window display of its tire accessory 
including friction tape, patching cement, 

the General Tire & Rubber Company is 
featuring the individual 
patching cement 


products line, 

tire repairs, etc 
using a cardboard display piece 
products themselves. The friction tape, 
and rubber patch for emergency tire repairs, are all at- 
tached to the the display by various means such 
as a circular band around the tube of cement which is 
slotted through to the back of the display. The bottom 
of the display bends up slightly to form a shelf several 


front of 


inches above the counter or window surface, on which 
the General combination tube repair kit, high lustre top 
dressing and touch-up lacquer packages are placed. Large 
white arrows point to each of the six products on the 
display, in the center of each of which mention is briefly 
made of the individual product's purpose. 


One of the most used types of display in the rubber in- 
dustry (and practically all other industries featuring con- 
sumer merchandise) is the self-display carton, the cover 
of which generally folds back to form a display. Fanciful 
displays in these cartons are achieved by means of die- 
cutting the covers so that when they fold back various 
display shapes are formed. This type of self-display lends 
itself to friction tape, jar rings, rubber heels, and similar 
items packed in carton form. Examples of such displays 
are frequent eabaateont the rubber industry, but we cite, 
as an example, the Gold Seal Friction Tape carton of 
the Rubber Division of Jenkins Bros., Bridgeport, Conn., 
which contains 24 individual packages, this carton having 
a cut-out cover which folds back to form a counter 
display 

Window display of tires is left to the discretion of the 
individual dealer as a rule, although tire manufacturers 
generally furnish display units such as strong cardboard 
“cradles” to hold the tires, and cut-out letters which may 
be arranged to suit the particular window. 


Other Types of Display Materials 


There are, of goodly number of other types 
of display material rubber manufacturers to 
promulgate the sale of their respective products. For in- 


course, a 
used by 


stance, the I. B. Kleinert Rubber Company furnishes 
dealers handling its merchandise with a Rubber 4 irt on 
which is pasted five squares of rubber in an A, B, C, D, E 


formation, each approximately 4 inches square, Ae 
the process rubber undergoes before being used in the 
manufacture of Kleinert merchandise, ranging from a 
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piece of a sheet of crude rubber to a piece of milled rub- 
ber after it has been applied to a base of silk and vul- 
canized. Another example is a beautifully lithographed 
poster furnished by the Seiberling Rubber Company fea- 
turing a full length portrait of an attractive woman, the 





This Davidson display leaves no consumer 
doubt as to the product offered for sale. 


only advertising consisting of “Seiberling Rubber Heels 
For Him—For Her” at the bottom of the poster, There 


are endless other examples that may be cited. 

Too often in the selection of display materials for rub- 
ber price given paramount importance by the 
manufacturers. There are countless instances on record 
as to the value of proper display material in furthering 
sales. Rubber manufacturers would do well to give much 
more attention to their display material from other stand- 
points than price. The use of many colors does not, in 
itself, comprise a good display piece. The invitation it 
extends to the consumer to closer, see and buy is 
the primary point of any display. Novelty in a display 
generally accomplishes this purpose. Proper attention to 
this formula may serve as an excellent pointer to increased 


goods 1S 


come 


sales. 


New “Stretchable” Lacquer Finish 


LEXIBILITY, stretchability, and adhesion are the 

three most important characteristics of lacquer finishes 
for use on rubber. A new “stretchable” lacquer finish, 
claimed to rival the flexibility and distensibility of rubber 
itself, has been developed by the Research Laboratory of 
the Roxalin Flexible Lacquer Company, Inc., of Elizabeth, 
m3. 

Tests conducted on this new lacquer showed that when 
applied on a piece of live rubber, and both stretched to the 
limit, the finish remained intact. When the rubber was 
allowed to return to its normal condition the finish did not 
flake off or show a ribbed surface which would indicate a 
bond or adhesion, according to Roxalin tech 
nologists. 

This “stretchable” coating is furnished in a clear and 
metallic-like aluminum color; can be readily applied by 
dip, spray gun or roller coating; and, using any of these 
application methods, can be coated on uncured rubber and 
subsequently vulcanized with it. Finishes of this type are 
of especial interest to manufacturers of rubber balls, bath 
ing suits, hot water bottles, galoshes, kitchen sink mats 
automobile front floor covers, and similar articles. 


loss of 
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atex Coated Kitchen Accessories 


COMPLETE line of latex coated kitchen acces- 

sories has been added to the myriad of products 

manufactured and merchandised by the United 
States Rubber Company. These products, sold under the 
trade-name of ‘“Chipless,”’ are being handled by the Nauga- 
tuck Chemical Division, and were first introduced to the 
household trade at the New York Housefurnishings 
Show, held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, in New York City, 
from July 10 to 19, inclusive. 

To date the Chipless line features nine individual items 
for kitchen use, including three varieties of drain board 
racks. The other items are a dish drain basket, egg basket, 
fruit and vegetable basket, dish pan rack, pot lid rack, and 
soap dish, All of these products are of rubber-covered 
wire construction and are available in three colors, 1.e., 
green, red and ivory. Other kitchen accessories will be 
added to the line at a later date. 

Claims made for the Chipless line include the follow- 
ing: they do not rust, are easy to clean, and do not chip or 
mar enamel or porcelain; they are quiet, will not slip, and 
wear well. Of the nine items, seven are designed for use 
around the kitchen sink, the remaining two-——egg basket 
and fruit and vegetable basket—being primarily intended 
for refrigerator use. 

The majority of Chipless kitchen accessories enter a 
competitive market, although a few, such as the egg basket 
and dish pan, are new products, at least for distribution 
by rubber manufacturers. All of the products lend them- 
selves to retailing through the usual kitchen accessory 
channels, viz: hardware stores, variety shops, department 
stores, and similar retail outlets. 

From the larger of the two accompanying photographs 
it will be noted that the drain board racks differ from cur- 
rent styles in that they are constructed with two separate 
“aisles” for the dishes to be inserted, the largest of the 





A wide variety and quantity of fruits and vegetables 
fits in this latex coated basket for refrigerator use. 


Chipless racks holding 24 plates. As may be seen from 
the same pictorial illustrations the lid and cover holder 
may be suspended at almost any point near the sink. The 
same photograph also shows the applications of the latex 
coated dish pan and soap dish. 

The two items for refrigerator use, one of which is pic- 
tured here, are similar to the familiar wire baskets, with 
the important difference that they are latex coated. The 
egg basket comfortably and safely holds one dozen eggs, 
while a variety of fruit and/or vegetables will fit snugly 
into the designated basket. 

According to the Naugatuck Chemical Division, the 
Chipless latex coated kitchen accessories have met with 
good response from the various retail channels, and bid 
fair to occupy an important niche in the manufacturing 
operations of the parent company. 





A group of U. S. Rubber’s Chipless latex coated kitchen accessories, including drain board racks, dish drainer, 
lid and cover holder, dish pan, and soap dish, all of them arranged in their proper places around the sink. 










































































































John R. Gammeter—Inventor 


opportunity may come even to wheelbarrow- 


SHAT 
‘T pushers is exemplified in the life-story of John R. 
Gammeter, native-born Akronite. While occupying that 
position for the B. F. Goodrich Company in 1896, his first 
commercial 


employment, Gammeter decided that there 


‘thod of trimming rubber stoppers than 
vielded by 


must be a better me 
hy the LIS¢ ot | 


knives and shears girl employes. 





tal junk heap, he gathered 
a few metal parts, “bor rubber stoppers, and 
set to work He was literally forced to exhibit his rubber 
stopper trimming machine to his superiors when called on 
the carpet for “borrowing” the stoppers. 

In such wise did Gammeter conceive his first invention. 
Goodrich recognized this wheelbarrow-pusher’s ability, and 
set him to work devising labor-saving devices. In the 
course of the next thirty years he applied for and re- 
ceived patents on more than 250 contrivances, ranging 
from a bicycle tube making machine to pack parachutes 
threaded golf ball is one of his 


Therefore, from a discarded me 


owed” some 


for aviators. ‘The rubber 
more noted achievements 

He has traveled widely in the interests of Goodrich. 
Even now negotiations are under way between Gammeter 
and the Soviet Union for the installation of a latex-dipping 
factory. He is familiar with such work, having super- 
vised installation in foreign plants he retofore. 

After thirty years of with Goodrich he retired 
in 1926, at the age of 50, to devote himself to private 
work and consultation, and also to obtain more time for his 
personal pleasures, particularly in cultivating his 4,000- 
r Sandusky (Ohio) where he raises 
“just to let them live.” Hunt- 
dogs is his particular delight, 


service 


acre game preserve nea 
pheasants and other game 
ing with several favorite 


though he is known to do most of his “hunting” with a 
camera 
Today, at the age of 59, John Gammeter still maintains 


Akron, including one at 
is constantly entertain- 
interested in new 


several laboratories in and around 
his 680 N, Portage Path home. He 
ing noted technologists and is keenly 
developments. One of his new pleasures is a one-wheel 
automobile trailer, with General streamline 
Jumbo, Jr., tires, hooked on to the rear of 
his car in short order 

Although he is known as the U. S. Patent Office’s best 
customer, having had awarded to him more patents than 
any other individual, Gammeter now invents something 
“only when I need money.” He has no financial worries, 
however, since in his own words: “I pay a man to do my 
financial worrying for me.” He is content with the job 
he has done, keeps abreast of current developments, and is 
actively associated with such fraternal organizations as the 


Masons, Elks, and 


equipped 
thicl . he 
whnicn Can D¢ 


uthe Ts 
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A Chlorinated Rubber Paint 


N IMPORTANT development in the paint field has 
been announced by the Harrington Paint Company, 
Inc., of East Cleveland, Ohio, whereby the protection of 
ferrous-metal surfaces against the destructive action of 
oxidization is achieved through the use of the oxide coat 
ing itself. Instead of requiring hours of labor for its re- 
moval, the rusted surface becomes an essential part of the 
protective coating, forming a light-proof color body that is 
said to be unusually resistant to the action of acids, alkalis, 
and the destructive forces of nature. 

This new paint is made still more positive in its protec 
tive qualities since it is made on a Tornesit base, which in 
itself shows approximately 99% proof against moistur: 
penetration, according to the Harrington company. Torne- 
sit (a chlorinated rubber made by the Hercules Powder 
Company ) provides a base which forms a non-inflammable 
and tough film with good adhesive power. 

As has already been noted, the removal of rust is not 
only wumnecessary but also undesirable, a fact which in 
itself constitutes a saving. Coupled with this is a rapid 
drying rate, ease of application and long life under ad 
verse conditions, all making for economical protection of 
property. Weathering improves rather than deteriorates 
the quality of the paint as each fresh contact with water 
or moisture regenerates the protective elements of the 
coating. This regeneration has been observed in coats 
three years after application, Sunlight likewise has a 
beneficent effect upon the painted surface. 

The new paint is said to make an excellent priming coat 
(or even finishing coat) that can be covered either with a 
special ““Tornesit Clorruber” paint made by Harrington, 
or any other type of paint. Being equally resistant to acids 
and alkalis, oils and oil fumes, and being improved by salt 
or fresh water, the new paint should find ready applica 
tion where ferrous-metal structures are used. 





Gatex—A Flat Belt Drive 


MPORTANT changes have 

with respect to systems of transmission. Major prog- 
ress has been made in what is termed the short-center 
drive field in which the V-type of rope has become popular 
because of the absence of a flat belt of equal driving 
capacity to compete with it, according to Mechanical 
World. New types of flat belts, however, introduced in 
recent months, which combine a high coefficient of friction 
with flexibility are readily being adapted in industrial fac 
tories. 

One such flat belt is ‘““Gatex,” a product of George An 
gus & Company, Ltd., of England, which is woven from 
“Filastic” yarn by a newly patented process. The exclusive 
feature in the construction of this flat belt is in the i 
timate blending of latex with cotton in a manner to form 
a tread consisting of rubber and cotton in equal parts 
Each individual fibre of cotton is separated from the aext 
fibre by a rubber coating, thus avoiding friction between the 
fibres. No plies are involved in the construction of Gatex 
which is woven solid and vulcanized. 

There are two excellent reasons for the elaborate insula 
tion provided by this new belt, i.e., effective waterproofing 
is secured by the encasement of both the minute fibres and 
the numerous cables of fibres which is an advantage i 
damp and exposed working conditions obviating the possi 
bilities of shrinkage, and, second, it minimizes the effects 
of high temperatures and renders the material immun: 
from chemical fumes as well as oily substances. Gatex i 
woven endless in sizes up to 20 inches wide by 70 feet 
long. Its breaking strain is said to be approximately 
tons per square inch. 


taken place in late years 
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Section ofa 
Nu-Gripped tire 


ITHIN the next few months, possibly sooner, a 

new precision machine intended to add extra 

safety to tires against skidding possibilities, will 
be placed in the hands of selected service stations by the 
Bendix Products Corporation, of South Bend, Indiana. 
[hese machines, first introduced several months ago in 
England, France, Italy and other European countries, have 
been specifically designed to meet the requirements of 
American automobile tires, and will be known as Bendix 
Safety Nu-Grip Machines, 

The new tire tread process, which is not a grooving or 
retreading operation, is a treatment of tires by which a 
better contact between the tire tread and road surface un- 
der varied weather conditions is secured, thereby ma- 
terially reducing the slipping and skidding of tires, major 
causes of the annual traffic toll, according to Bendix. The 
application of the Nu-Grip process is said to produce a bet- 
ter road gripping condition, create greater safety, and in- 
crease braking efficiency. 

sriefly, the Bendix Safety Nu-Grip method consists of 
cutting a series of fine slots transversely on the tread of 
the tire along its entire circumference. Any tendency of 
the tire to slide on application of brake pressure causes the 
semi-flexible sections between the small slots to spread 
out and their edges to cut through watery road coverings, 
and through grease and oil films, sleet and snow, and to 
contact the road surface with added friction similar to the 
friction obtained when an ordinary rubber window 
squeegee is drawn downward across a wet, slippery pane 
of glass. The slots made by the Nu-Grip machine are 
1/16 of an inch wide, by 3/16 of an inch deep, and may be 
made on any pneumatic tire where the tread has not been 
too closely worn to the fabric. According to Bendix esti- 
mate, an average of 12 minutes is required to Nu-Grip 
each individual tire. 





Mechanism of the Bendix Nu-Grip Process Machine 
which has an automatic adjustment to fit tires. 


One important factor of the Nu-Grip method is in the 


small width and depth of the slots cut, which are spaced 


|/4 of an inch apart. Since the depth is only 3/16 of an 





Bendix Nu-Grip Safety Process 


Machine Developed by Engineers Makes Possible a 
New Tire Tread Process for Better Road Contacts 


inch the average tire, which has approximately 15/16 of 
an inch of rubber designed to wear away in use, may be 
Nu-Gripped five times. The 1/16” width does not depreci- 
ate the side-holding qualities of the average standard tire 
tread, nor does it permit stones, pieces of glass, and like 
substances, getting into the openings, or remaining 
there if they do enter. It is estimated that it will take 
approximately 9,000 miles running to wear down the 
3/16" of surface cut. Bendix engineers also estimate that 





A full view of the Nu-Grip machine which 
makes possible a new tire tread process. 


tire skid prevention is stepped up 60% or more with the 
Nu-Grip process. 

The machine that makes possible this new method is 
operated by a small electric motor, with little mechanism, 
and but two adjustments. The feed arrangement is such 
that it automatically adjusts itself to any size tire, which 
does not have to be removed from the wheel. Its opera- 
tion is entirely automatic. An aperture is provided for 
the occasional insertion of an air hose to blow the accumu- 
lated rubber dust out and away from the machine into an 
easily collected heap. A shoulder on the circular saw in 
the machine is set permanently so that the maximum cut 
cannot exceed 3/16ths of an inch, although a cut of less 
depth may be made by simple adjustment. 

When the Nu-Grip machines are completed and ready 
for operation they will not be sold by Bendix, but will be 
supplied to service stations under a licensing agreement in- 
volving a franchise fee, plus a royalty paid monthly based 
on the volume of business accomplished, Bendix stresses 
the point that its Nu-Grip cutting does not interfere with 
the business of retreading, and will urge motorists to take 
advantage of the process not only for retreaded tires, but 
also for new tires so that its tread qualities will be im- 
proved and furnish extra safety against slipping and 
skidding. 





















































































































Goodyear “Plioweld” Rubber Lining 
NNOUNCEMENT 


lining for metal t anks 
Company, Akron. The lining 
fects tanks against the action of 
Important in the new development is the 


nes been made of a new rubber 
y the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
termed *Plioweld,” pro- 
acids and corrosive liquids. 


fact that the 





applied to 


adhesive with which Plioweld is tanks, is a 
rubber derivative, applied to the clean metal which actually 
welds the resilient rubber to the metal during the process of 
vulcanization. The adhesive itself is a corrosion resistant 
material affording added protection in the application. The 
Goodyear adhesive which is used in the application of the 
rubber lining to the tanks offers another new development 
feature worthy of note, in that it is dissolved in a non- 
toxic solvent so that hazards to workmen making the appli- 
cation are avoided. The usual thickness of the new lining 
is three-sixteenths of an inch, and the product is applicable 
to all shapes and sizes of tanks made of wood, steei, alumi- 
num and lead. It is said to offer these advantages: effec- 
tively sealing in most corrosive liquids, hot or cold, pre- 
venting tank leaks, corrosion and waste; will not oxidize 
nor slough off ; it will not crack nor buckle under alternate 
drying and wetting. 


Rubbone—An Oxidized Rubber 


N THE PAST manufacturers have gone to great 
lengths to prevent the rubber used in their products 
from oxidizing for apparent reasons. In the last few 


Messrs. H. P. and W. H. Stevens have 
lized rubber may find application 
varnishes and enamels, as well 
electrical insulation in the 


however, 
that an oxi 
paints, 


months, 
discovered 
as a constituent tor 
as other particularly tor 


uses, 


impregnation of coils and the like. This discovery was 
made while experimenting with processes to further the 
use of rubber in — As a result of these experiments 


a standard procedure has been developed for the produc- 
is ¢ apable of oxidation por of 
named Rubbone, 
Association, 
auspices the 


tion of a material which 
thermosetting. This material has 
and was patented by the Rubber 
of England (B.P. 417,912) under 
Stevens’ experiments were conducted. 


bee n 
Growers’ 
whose 


Rubbone is produced as follows: a solution of milled 
blanket crepe in white made by dissolving 20 
parts by weight of rubber in 80 parts by weight of sol- 
vent, adding part of linoleate and aerating at 


80° C. until a sample d: from the bulk shows a 


spirit 1s 


cobalt 


awn off 
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quick separation of sediment and a clear supernatant solu 
tion of the resin. The solution is clarified by “tanking” or 
centrifuging and is then distilled by steam or in vacuo t 
separate the resin. 

The new material, which approximates to (Cs;Hs)20 
is a clear, sticky amber semi-solid of the consistency ot! 
thick treacle, 1.¢., it will flow at normal temperatures. Or 
exposure to air it hardens slightly on the surface whic! 
becomes non-tacky and solid. On heating Rubbone be 
comes more fluid and is quite fluid at 100°C. Maintained 
at temperatures above 100°C. a thermosetting takes plac 
through the mass at the same time that oxidization pro 


ceeds on the surface exposed to the air. Heating for 24 


hours at 140 is necessary to fully set the resin so tha 
it becomes insoluble in white spirit, etc. At 200°C. it sets 
in 12 hours, although liable to porosity, whereas at 100°C 


it requires 50 hours. 


Hydrogen Sulphide from Rubber 


EVERAL tests have been conducted over a period of 

years by the Bureau of Standards, Department of 
Commerce, to determine the evolution of hydrogen sul- 
phide from rubber during and subsequent to vulcanization 
Early findings have been previously reported.* Latest 
tests by the Bureau have shown that the quantity of 
hydrogen sulphide evolved is dependent on its concentra- 
tion in the rubber. This determination is demonstrated by 
two vulcanization experiments which were conducted with 
a stock consisting of fine Para rubber, 68 parts, and sul- 
phur, 32 parts, by weight. 

In one experiment a weighed sample was cured in a 
vulcanizing press at 148° C. (298° F.) in the form of a 
sheet about 1 mm. thick and 250 mm. in diameter. The 
sample was protected by aluminum plates so that only 
the 1-mm. edge was exposed to the air. The sample was 
removed from the press at intervals and weighed, along 
with the aluminum plates which adhered to it. A rela- 
tively small and progressive loss in weight was observed, 
which, on the basis of other work, was taken as being 
all hydrogen sulphide. 

At the conclusion of the experiment the aluminum 
plates were stripped off and the sheet of hard rubber was 
heated in air at 95° C, (203° F.) under a fan for one- 
half hour to drive off any hydrogen sulphide dissolved i 
the rubber. The loss in weight resulting from this treat- 
ment was only 0.025 per cent of the weight of the sample. 

In another experiment a sample of the same stock was 
extruded in a layer about 1 mm. thick on No. 12 aluminum 
wire. Vulcanization was conducted at 148° C. in a stream 
of inert gas, and the hydrogen sulphide determined by 
absorption in alkali as in Research Paper RP464. 

The results of the two experiments are given in the 
following table: 

HYDROGEN SULPHIDE EVOLVED 


SAMPLE IN STREAM 
or Inert Gas 


TOTAL 


Time (HovRS) SAMPLE IN Press 


Per Cent. Per Cent 

| 0.003 0.031 
4 .020 47 
11 .030 

22 1.58 
25 .045 : 
2¢ : 1.85 
32 .099 ; 
40 188 
47 .295 , 
50 3 06 


A comparison of the second and third columns of this 
table indicates that much less hydrogen sulphide is evolve 1 
when hard rubber is vulcanized even in a partially inclosed 
space than when it is vulcanized in a stream of gas in 
which the hydrogen sulphide is swept away as fast as 
is formed. 


"Bo J 1930) RP162 and 9, 163 (August, 193 
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New Equipment 





Brown Air Operated Controllers 


NEW and complete line of recording and indicating 
d air operated controllers for temperature, flow, pres- 
sure, and liquid level, has been introduced by the Brown 
nstrument Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The 





outstanding of these instruments is the Brown “Air-o- 
line,” illustrated herewith, a controller with 1 to 150% 
throttling range and automatic reset. Simplicity marks the 
method for “tuning in” the controller to the specific process 
characteristics without interruption to automatic control, 
both throttling range and automatic reset dials being in- 
stantly adjustable with a screw driver without the neces- 
sity of removing the chart plate. In the new line indicat- 
ing and recording thermometer-type temperature control- 
lers are available for temperatures within limits of —40° 
F. and +1200° F. Potentiometer-type controllers are 
available for temperatures within limits of —300° F. and 
+3400° F. Indicating and recording pressure controllers 
ire available in ranges from 30” vacuum to 3000 lbs. per 
sq. in. pressure. An “On-Off-Controller” for two-position 
service is also included in the new Brown line. 





Bennett Laboratory Balance 


fork USE in the laboratory, field and factory, the 
Chemical Publishing Company, of New York City, 
has brought out the Bennett Balance, a small scale weigh- 
ing only 14 ounces, with a 23 inch length. Said to be 





curate to about 1/100th gram, it has a capacity of 100 
grams in all. The size of the scale permits it to be carried 
bout in the pocket for ready use. It has a Bakelite base 
and weighing pan and is agate bearing, Made compactly, 
the Bennett Balance has no loose weights. 






Largest Precision Press 


| ya ede with two vertical sets of platens, each set 
arranged for separate operation, and each being closed 
by a battery of three rams, the largest precision press yet 
introduced to the rubber industry, for use in curing of 
automobile running boards, has recently been completed 
by the Adamson Machine Company, of Akron, Ohio. 
The hydraulic piping for the six rams on the press is so 
arranged as to be controlled by one operating valve. Uni- 
form pressure is maintained on all molds regardless of 
difference in mold thickness or the number of molds in- 
serted in either side of the press. Each platen is indivi- 
dually guided by means of bronze bushings operating on 
polished strain rods. The platen brackets holding these 
bushings are also utilized as supports for stainless steel 
piping. Slip joints are used throughout the steam system 





and individual steam traps are provided for each platen. 
To adapt the unit to special jobs specific features are in- 
corporated in the press design. The illustration shows the 
half of the press above the operating floor. Overall height 
is 24 feet; weight is 80 tons. 


Mascot Vest Pocket Slide Rule 


ADE by an improved process of graduating black 

lines on white celluloid, the Mascot Vest Pocket 
Slide Rule has been introduced by the Tavella Sales Com- 
pany, 25 West Broadway, New York City. Small in size, 
and light in weight, the rule is grease- and water-proof 
and can be cleaned by washing with soap and water. The 
scales are on a disc 234” in diameter, length of multiplica- 
tion-division scale, 6.3’ as against 5” on “A” scale of the 
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regular 10” slide rule. Multiplication, division, square 
root and problems involving the use of logarithms and 
functions of angles are solved with this slide rule. The 
front side has four scales, including an inverted scale, 































while the reverse side has sine and tangent scales and an 
A and D scale for finding squares and square roots. It 
lists at $1.00 with durable case and instructions 


Rubber Printing Plate Vulcanizer 
A FTER seven years of research the Adamson Machine 


Company, Akron, Ohio, has developed a press, 
equipped with a motor driven pump unit, for curing rubber 
printing plates. There are three size models available, i.e. 
24” x 38”, 24” x 32”, and 18” x 18”. Plates are cured on 
these presses without any make-ready necessary. They 
can be equipped with either a hand pump for developing 
hydraulic pressure or with an electrically-driven pump. 
Jecause it is essential that the temperature uniformity be 
within about 2°, the company discourages the use of elec- 
tricity as a heating element, stating that steam is a better 





medium to give the required uniformity especially in con- 
nection with the fine half-tone plates. The presses, how- 
ever, may be furnished with electrically heated platens if 
desired. Model A-6460, illustrated, has a 5” ram opening, 
weighs 7700 pounds without the pump unit, and is already 
in operation in factories throughout the country. 





THE RUBBER AGE 






Foxboro Motor Drive Unit 


OR installations where their Potentiometer Control 
Pyrometers are to be used singly, the Foxboro Com- 
pany, Foxboro, Massachusetts, have developed an im- 
proved type of motor drive unit, called the “Type H.” 





This drive comprises a ball bearing enclosed motor, and a 
double worm and gear speed reducing system packed in 
lubricant, In addition to its availability for single-con- 
troller installation, the new drive is powerful enough to 
operate one additional controller, through a coupling be- 
tween the controllers. 


“Lab-Mix”’ Stirrer 


FK QUIPPED with a shaded pole type motor and a vari- 
_4 able speed rheostat, a new laboratory stirrer has been 
introduced by the Chemical Publishing Company, of New 
York City. Termed the “Lab-Mix,” this stirrer is intended 








for use in emulsification dissolving, dispersing, extracting, 
and for rapid stirring operations. Built for operation on 
alternating current only, the stirrer will run 24 hours daily 
without damage, according to the manufacturer, who 
further claims that it produces no sparks and that vapors 
will not injure it. The “Lab-Mix” weighs 1 pound, 13 
ounces, and fits any ordinary clamp holder, 
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AtcoA ALUMINUM AND Its Attoys. Published by the Aluminum 

Company of America, Pittsburgh, Penna. 92 pp. 

To meet the apparent growing demand for information con- 
cerning the properties of aluminum, the newest of structural ma- 
terials, this book has been published by the Aluminum Company 
of America. It presents in concise form much of the fundamental 
information concerning the alloys produced by the company. The 
number of these alloys has grown to a surprising extent, no two 
of them possessing the same properties. Of particular interest to 
the rubber industry is a chapter devoted to “Casting Alloys.” An 
interesting book to those concerned with structural metals, or 
for general information. 

o 
CHEMICALS BY GLtyco. Distributed by the Glyco Products Com- 
pany, Inc. 949 Broadway, New York City. 32 pp. 

Issued in revised form this catalog contains information and 
formulae relating to emulsions, abrasives, lacquers, synthetic resins 
and waxes, cutting and spraying oils, soluble oils, etc. In addi- 
tion to such information the catalog also includes chemical tables 
showing the melting points of resins, waxes, etc., as well as 
tables relating to the pH ranges of common indicators. 


7 
PyrANoL Capacitors. Issued by the General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, New York. 26 pp. 


“Because of low power-factor, a large percentage of industrial 
plants are actually buying much more current in their electrical 
systems than is required for the kilowatt-hours which their 
equipment uses” says the foreword to this booklet which then 
proceeds to indicate how the power-factor may be improved for 
profit by the use of Pyranol Capacitors produced by General 
Electric. The varied and diversified line produced is described 
and illustrated in this booklet which also includes prices and 
dimensions of the equipment. 

* 

THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE CHEMIST TO THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF CIVILIZATION. (A Reprint.) By Harry 
L. Fisher. Issued by the U. S. Rubber Company, 1790 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Seeking to draw a definite line between an ordinary experimenter 
and a chemist, Dr. Fisher, associated with the General Labora- 
tories of U. S. Rubber, raises a pertinent question, i.e., Was 
Charles Goodyear a chemist? He suggests, in this readable article, 
that we include in the definition of a chemist “one who uses chem- 
icals to such good advantage as to produce new and useful goods.” 
The balance of this article is devoted to a brief review of the 
more important contributions of chemistry to the rubber industry 
within recent years including the discovery of accelerators of 
vulcanization and of antioxidants. 

« 

Conveyor MACHINERY. (Section 107 of Gen- 
eral Catalog 100). Distributed by the Palmer-Bee Company, 
Detroit, Michigan. 64 pp. 

The complete line of screw or spiral conveyor machinery for 
the elevating and conveying of industrial materials, manufactured 
by Palmer-Bee, is well described in this catalog, which includes 
such information as specification tables, capacity charts, installa- 
Illustrations of conveying ma- 
Prices, 


ScrEW OR SPIRAL 


tion suggestions, and the like. 
chinery in operation are distributed through the book. 
too, are included. 

e 
Issued by the Alemite Divi- 
54 pp. 


ALEMITE HAND GUNS AND FITTINGS. 
sion, Stewart-Warner Corporation, Chicago, Illinois. 
Divided into four sections—Fittings, Hand Guns, Hose, and 

Adapters and Accessories—this revised catalog consists of a 
series of illustrations, each of which is accompanied by a brief 
description and the price. Detail drawings of various hand guns 
ire included together with lists of repair parts. The catalog 
is notched for ready reference to the type of Alemite equipment 
or part wanted. 

> 
Issued by Alemite Division, Stew- 
25 pp. 

Alemite service equipment, including powerguns, specialized 
lubrication equipment, and accessories, are reproduced in this re- 
vised catalog in their natural colors. Full details, specifications, 
ind prices are quoted in every instance. It is interesting to note 
that Alemite equipment has been sold since 1917, with the latest 
developments since that date shown in this new catalog. 


ALEMITE SERVICE EQUIPMENT. 
art-Warner Corporation, Chicago, Illinois. 
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MeTaALLic SoAps—THEIR Uses AND Properties. Issued by the 
Metasap Chemical Company, Harrison, N. J. 40 pp. 
Of special interest to research workers this booklet, 

be the first of its kind in the English language, was prepared 

by Francis J. Licata and the Technical Sales Department of 

Metasap. It contains an explanation of what metallic soaps are, 

methods of manufacture, chemical and _ physical properties, 

methods of analysis, and applications in various industries. In 
the rubber industry molds can be lubricated by dusting their 
surfaces with fine metallic soap powders. Containing several 
technical illustrations the booklet is an excellent treatise on the 
subject of metallic soaps, even containing a bibliography. Re- 
sults of experiments conducted by the Metasap laboratories are 
also given in the booklet which merits reading by rubber tech- 


nologists. 


said to 


e 

MANHATTAN RusBer Propucts For INpustry. Issued by the Man- 
hattan Rubber Mfg. Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Pas- 
saic, N. J. 56 pp. 

Designed to fit into the standard size filing cabinet, this is a 
condensed catalog of the mechanical rubber products manufactured 
by the rubber division of Raybestos-Manhattan, including belts, 
hose, packing, molded goods, friction material, rubber covering, 
and abrasive wheels. It is replete with illustrations, descriptions, 
performance charts and graphs, and tables depicting various sizes 
and prices. Suggestions as to the selection of the right types of 
conveyor belts are also contained in the catalog which is printed 
in several colors. 

o 

TaG INpUSTRIAL THERMOMETERS. (Catalog No. 1125).  Dis- 
tributed by the C. J. Tagliabue Manufacturing Company, Park 
and Nostrand Avenues, Brooklyn, N. Y. 24 pp. 

This latest Tagliabue catalog, well-printed, is devoted to a dis- 
cussion and description of the varied line of industrial ther- 
mometers featured by the company including miscellaneous metal 
and woodback thermometers, as well as hygrometers, U gages, 
mercurial vacuum gages, and mercurial barometers. Each model 
is illustrated, with accompanying descriptions and specifications. 
The complete line is conveniently arranged in group listings for 
quick reference. 

a 

MeccanicA Det PNeuMATico. A Reprint. By R. Ariano. Pub- 
lished by Direzione-Amministrazione, Via Petrella, 14, Milan, 
Italy. 30 pp. 

Written in Italian this article reprinted from L’/ndustria fully 
covers the mechanics of pneumatic tires. It is illustrated with 
several technical charts and graphs, and contains many technical 
equations. A portion of the article is devoted to a discussion 
of fabric stresses in pneumatic tires, while mention is made of 
the importance of good roads on tire performance. 

. 

MonarcH SpectaALty Tootep Semi-AuToMATIC ENGINE LATHES. 
Issued by the Monarch Machine Tool Company, Sidney, Ohio. 
Printed in two colors, this catalog is devoted to a description 

of the semi-automatic engine lathes manufactured by Monarch. 

Each model is well illustrated and includes a schematic diagram. 

Special features built into these machines are pictorially shown, and 

described. 












Price War Avoided? 


N THESE columns last month we deplored the 
fact that a meeting of rubber manufacturers called 
to consider another tire price increase ended with the 
decision to permit dealers to offer special “discounts” 
to consumers over the July 4th Holiday, presumably 
to combat price cutting instituted by certain chain 


stores. We stated at 


itself, the tire makers would find it difficult to curtail 


the time that, if history repeats 


the special terms permitted their dealers, and that un 
less drastic action was taken we could see still another 
disastrous price war 

Fortunately, tire manufacturers are agreed that 
price Wars are Ol! advantag to nobody but the con- 
sumer. It has taken years of reduced profits attribut- 
able to price wars to make them realize so simple a 
formula, although some of them have yet to learn. 
Therefore, it was good news to learn that in mid-July 
the manufacturers convened at Akron, under the au 
spices of the Rubber Manufacturers Association, for 
the express purpose of halting the special discounts 
granted over the ‘fourth’, That the tire makers recog- 
nize the difhculty of withdrawing special dealer terms 
was evidenced in a letter sent by Firestone to its deal- 
ers urging that each individual dealer take the lead in 
calling meetings of tire dealers in various localities 
with a view toward “keeping the peace.”’ 

However, the restoring of tranquility in the tire 
field is no easy matter The manufacturers finally 
seem to be doing their part but dealers are reluctant to 
renounce their consumer bait. We note several tire 


stores in New York still giving free tubes away with 


the purchase of every tire. The same is true, we are 
told, of the Chicago market It rests with the tire 
makers to enforce their agreed-upon stand. The 


methods they use to kill price-cutting tactics con- 
ducted by their dealers is far less important than the 
achievement of restoring those prices. The results 
obtained by the present cooperative agreement may do 
much toward avoiding the possibility of future price 


wars 


Favorable Statistics 
cs ENERALLY, about this time of year, there is a 


lot of talk concerning a Fall pick-up. The first 
six months of 1935 showed up very well. Statistics, 
as dry as they usually are, are most favorable. Based 
on these statistics we see an excellent chance for a 
general revival of business this Fall. 
The automobile industry has been recognized as a 
business barometer for many years, and justly so. 
From statistics recently made available by the Auto- 
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mobile Manufacturers Association some 5,065,000 per- 
sons are employed directly and indirectly this year in 
the automotive trades. This is 12% of all persons 
gainfully employed in the United States, or, in other 
words, one out of every five families in the country 
is dependent upon the industry. 

To borrow a phrase from Ex-Governor Smith, let’s 
look at the record. In 1934 automobile production in 
the United States and Canada amounted to 2,869,963 
units. The output for the first six months of 1935 
was approximately 30% higher than in the same 1934 
period. An even greater increase was noted in July 
of this year over July of 1934. If this rate of increase 
continues, or even drops to some extent, it is certain 
that the annual figure for 1935 will exceed that of last 
year by almost a million units, or more. We consider 
these most favorable statistics. 

Because the automobile industry is responsible for 
the well-being of so many smaller industries, we visu- 
alize a real business revival this fall. The first industry 
to benefit from increased activity in the automobile 
shops is our own. We could quote favorable rubber 
statistics at this point but will content ourselves with 
the above references to the automotive trade. 


Watch Your Exports! 
N\ ANUFACTURERS exporting their rubber 
I 


products to foreign countries should scan close 
ly the news pages of this and other trade journals. 
There seems to be a concerted movement to construct 
abroad home-owned and controlled rubber factories 
the output of which naturally enters into immediate 
competition with imported goods. It is certain that 
the erection of each new factory abroad cuts down 
to some extent the annual export volume of American 
manufacturers, as well producers in other leading na- 
tions. 

For instance, in this issue you will note mention of 
a new factory being built in Bombay, another in Spain, 
one in Uruguay and several in Russia. It is inevitable 
that these factories, once completed, cut into Ameri- 
can rubber exports. It is natural that foreign countries 
urge and sponsor the construction of factories on 
home soil. As a rule the corporations in back of fac- 
tories are given special concessions, such as lengthy 
monopolies, reduced tariffs on raw materials needed 
for production, increased tariffs on imported competi- 
tive products, and the like. 

There is, of course, nothing that American rubber 
manufacturers can do about this situation. We sug- 
gest, however, that they watch their export trade 
closely and devote more attention to the cultivation of 


domestic sales. 
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GOODRICH FINANCING 
IS FINALLY APPROVED 


Company Secures Sufficient Votes to 
Embark on the Refinancing Program 
Outlined by Officials to Retire 64/2% 
Mortgage Bonds in Proxy Battle 


After a series of postponed and ad- 
journed stockholders’ meetings, and amid a 
barrage of various charges, the B. F. Good- 
rich Company, of Akron, finally secured 
the right to embark on its refinancing pro- 
gram, the main feature of which is the plan 
to issue $28,000,000 first mortgage 442% 
bonds, the proceeds of which will be used 
to retire outstanding Goodrich 644% mort- 
gage bonds, and 5% and 7% notes of the 
Hood Rubber Company, a subsidiary. The 
complete refinancing plan cal's tor the 
creation of a new $45,000,000 first mortgage 
on the Goodrich property, under which the 
414% bonds, of 25 year length, will be is- 
sued. According to estimates it will re- 
quire $18,000,000 to retire the present 644% 
bonds. 

Prior to the meeting on July 30, when 
approval of the plan was won by Goodrich 
by a 76.1% vote of all outstanding pre- 
ferred stock, and 75.3% of common stock 
(75% approval of both common and pre- 
ferred stockholders was necessary for ap- 
proval), a series of charges and counter- 
charges were indulged in by proponents and 
opponents to the refinancing program. 

The first strenuous objector to the plan 
was the banking house of Otis & Company, 
which reverted to court procedure and on 
July 10 was granted the right to examine 
the books of Goodrich prior to the sched- 
uled meeting of stockholders. After a brief 
examination of the books Otis charged that 
9 of the 17 Goodrich directors and 3 of the 
executive committee did not own any stock. 
Otis also alleged that under the proposed 
new funded debt set-up, Goodrich debt 


would be approximately ‘67% of total capi- 


talization, as compared with 35% for 
Goodyear and 19% for Firestone. Many of 
these charges were contained in a letter 


sent by Otis to all Goodrich stockholders. 
Following the announcement of these 
charges President Tew, of Goodrich, sent 
an explanatory leaflet to company stock- 
holders charging that refusal of Goodrich 
directors to deal with Otis on the proposed 
bond issue preceded the Otis attack on the 
refinancing program. He also stated that 
Otis officials had previously approached 
Goodrich and recommended the adoption of 
a refinancing plan. 
_The special meeting held in New York 
City, on July 16 was postponed to July 18, 
the postponement being made to permit the 
counting and checking of proxies. The 
luly 18 meeting was then postponed to July 
25 since an insufficient number of favorable 
Proxies were on hand, according to re- 
port. The July 25 meeting was later post- 
poned to July 30 in order to again permit 
the counting and checking of proxies. It 
was at this last meeting that favorable ap- 
proval was finally announced 








Rubber Sales Plan 


The Association of Stockholders in 
Rubber Corporations, of London, 
England, has advanced a plan to 
bring about higher prices by means 
of a sales pool. The plan provides 
for all producing companies to turn 
over 10% of their output to a sales 
organization which would work in 
cooperation with the Rubber Regu- 
lation Committee, this rubber to be 
withdrawn from the market with a 
bank acting as trustee, and to be 
disposed of only when the price was 
sufficiently high. The sales organi- 
zation suggested would consist of 
seven representatives of the princi- 
pal rubber producers, and six repre- 
sentatives of the stockholders’ asso- 
ciation, which is not associated with 
the restriction scheme in_= any 
manner. 











Between postponed meetings two Good- 
rich stockholders joined in the attack 
against adoption of the refinancing scheme, 
these being W. H. Hunt, of Cleveland, and 
John R. Weed, of Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Weed claimed on July 18 that Goodrich’s 
registration statement to the Securities and 
Exchange Commission revealed that its of- 
ficers and directors own only 1.1% of pre- 
ferred shares, and only one-half of 1% of 
common stock. A few days later, however, 
Mr. Weed, who was reputed to hold 2400 
preferred shares, sold his stock to an out- 
side party, and his objections were auto- 
matically removed. 

In another letter sent to all Goodrich 
stockholders, W. H. Hunt charged that the 
refinancing scheme if carried out would en- 
danger the investment of every stockholder. 
He called attention to Goodrich’s operating 
losses in the last five years during which 
common stockholders received no dividends 
and preferred stockholders have seen un- 
paid dividends rise to $28.00 per share. He 
also asked the Securities and Exchange 
Commission to postpone the scheduled meet- 
ing until such time as stockholders had a 
chance to study the plan and vote “intelli- 
gently,” but was advised that the Commis- 
sion had no jurisdiction in the matter. 


Stockholder Continues Fight 


Despite all opposition, however, Good- 
rich stockholders finally approved the plan 
on July 30. Mr. Hunt, nevertheless. sent 
another request on August 1 to the Secur- 
ities and Exchange Commission asking it 
again to intervene. He charged “high pres- 
sure” methods were used by Goodrich to 
win final approval, and stated that he was 
not content with the statement that the 
Commission had no jurisdiction in the mat- 
ter. Goodrich officials, however, are already 
nreparing plans to float the approved $28,- 
000,000 414% mortgage bonds in the $45,- 
000,000 refinancing program. 


LABOR SITUATION IS 
GRADUALLY EASING UP 


Akron Rubber Executives Expect No 
Further Major Difficulties with 
Workers This Year—Labor Forming 


an International Union of Workers 


Although rubber manufacturers in and 
around Akron are prepared for an ex- 
pected series of minor disturbances some- 
time early this Fall they doubt whether any 


of these disturbances will be _ serious 
enough to warrant the causing of any 
strikes. Although the  rubber-worker’s 


union is expected to become part of an 
international union now being organized by 
the American Federation of Labor, Akron 
executives doubt whether this union will 
induce the return of thousands of workers 
who have been steadily dropping from 
union ranks because of dissatisfaction with 
results. 

Another factor tending to make a rub- 


ber strike during the last half of the year 
improbable is the fact that manufacturing 


operations normally decline during this 
period. In addition, manufacturers are 
equipped with fairly ample inventories, 


especially the tire makers, which would 
better enable them to stand a. strike. 
Union strategists recognize these vital fac- 
tors and are expected to act accordingly. 
Still another angle, pointed out by rubber 
officials, is that the chief issue in any in- 
dustrial dispute of major proportions that 
may arise would be that of union recogni- 
tion, and a strike called for that purpose 
alone is not likely to receive the sympathy 
or support of workers as would one de- 
signed to obtain a more tangible economic 
benefit. 


In all probability the chief irritant in 
industrial rubber relations this Fall will 
center about the new Wagner Act. Union 
officials are still smarting over the defeat 
handed to them when the dropping of all 
NRA codes caused their suit to force elec- 
tions to select representatives for collec- 
tive bargaining in rubber factories to be 
dropped. Therefore, it is believed that 
these officials will attempt to utilize the 
terms of the Wagner Act to again enforce 
their demands for such elections. 


On the other hand many rubber execu- 
tives feel certain that the unions, espe- 
cially any newly-created international 
union, will not attempt to make use of the 
Wagner Act since it is certain that any 
such attempt would be fervently resisted 
by the rubber manufacturers and would 
eventually lead to the courts for final de- 
cision. These executives state that they 
believe the American Federation of Labor 
is in no hurry to test the strength of the 
law in the courts. 


Plans for the international union call for 
a convention to be held in Akron in Sep- 
tember to approve of details. Once 
formed the present United Rubber Work- 


ers’ Council will cease to exist. 
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PROCESSING DECISION IS 
AID TO RUBBER INDUSTRY 


The decision of the Massachusetts Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, rendered on July 
16, nullifying the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration’s processing tax, will prove 
of aid to the rubber industry, particularly 
to tire manufacturers who naturally use a 
great deal of cotton in their manutacturing 
operations 

According to an estimate by the Automo- 
bile Manufacturers Asociation, the motor 
industry in 1933 used 431,468 bales of cot- 
ton for all purposes, including tires, which 
amounted to 6.9% of the total domestic 
cotton consumption for the year 

In the rubber industry, the United States 
Rubber Compary, as an example, consumes 
approximately 120,000 bales of cotton a 
year. Through the curtailment of cotton 
growing and the imposition of the process- 
ing tax to pay for cotton that was not 
raised, U. S. Rubber had its 1934 earnings 
penalized approximately $5,000,000, accord- 
ing to report. 

The Massachusetts 
found that Congress had n 
control or regulate production 
tural products by taxing them before they 
enter into interstate commerce. Since it 
deemed the Act unconstitutional the Court 
did not rule on the point whether the 
processing tax was a direct or excise tax, 
an important point in the original suit 

Out in Akron it is understood that sev- 
eral of the larger rubber manufacturers 
are preparing legal suits to seek to re- 
cover some of the millions of dollars 
paid to the government in process taxes 
on cotton 

Goodyear, Goodrich and Firestone pro- 
duce their own cotton fabric in subsidiary 
mills located in the South and New 
England, Firestone recently having ex- 
panded its cotton fabric production by 
the purchase of a large mill at Gastonia, 
North Carolina. In addition, these three 


ruling, 
authority to 
agricul- 


- rt it +t 
court, in Us 


manufacturers also purchase additional 
supplies from independently operated 
mills. Small rubber manufacturers pur- 


chase all of their fabric material from 
these independent mills 

The AAA tax was 4.2 cents per pound, 
but the amount paid to the government 
as taxes by the mill subsidiaries of the 
rubber manufacturers is a guarded sec- 
ret at Washington, where officials are 
forbidden by law to reveal the tax 


amounts paid by separate mills 


It is not known whether the Akron 
rubber manufacturers will file a series 
of individual suits against the govern- 


ment seeking recovery of the processing 
tax payments, or whether one test case 
will be instituted, the final disposition of 
which will affect the balance of the man 
ufacturers involved. 


McCLAREN RUBBER MERGED 
WITH DAYTON RUBBER CO. 


The McClaren Rubber Company, Char 
lotte, North Carolina, has been merged 
with the Dayton Rubber Manufacturing 
Company, of Dayton, Ohio, according to 
an announcement by I. Ejisbrouch, Mc 
Claren president. The becomes 
effective on August 15 

Whether or not the Charlotte factory, 
which has been in operation since 1919, 
and which normally employs about 350 
workers at an annual payroll of approxi- 
mately $300,000, will be continued is said 
to depend upon the future trend of busi- 
ness. It will be continued at least until 
the merger deals are completed 


merger 












Rubber Employment 


According to a report by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 
eighteen new industries which did 
not exist in 1879 absorbed almost 
one-seventh of all labor employed in 
manufacturing activity in 1929. In 
that year the automobile industry 
occupied first place among the eigh- 
teen new industries giving employ- 
ment to approximately 450,000 work- 
ers. The manufacture of tires and 
tubes occupied third place among 
these industries, with a total of 83,- 
263 workers, according to the report 








35th Firestone Anniversary 


The 35th anniversary of the founding 
of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany was observed in Akron on August 
3. The company has grown from one em- 
ploying 11 persons to one employing 
some 20,000 in all of its diversified de- 
partments. A basket of 35 roses was 
presented to Harvey S. Firestone, Sr., 
founder of the company, by a committee 
representing the 400 members of the 
recently-organized Twenty-Year Service 
Club at Firestone. Mr. Firestone recalled 
some of the early problems of the rubber 
industry, and contrasted the type of 
equipment used in the 1900’s with that 
currently in use. 


Exhibit at Houseware Show 


Several rubber manufacturers exhibited 
their houseware lines at the New York 
Housefurnishing Show held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, in New York City, from 
July 10 to 19, inclusive. U. S. Rubber 
Products, Inc., displayed its Chipless line 
of latex coated kitchen accessories, a full 
description of which will be found else- 
where in this issue. The I. B. Kleinert 
Rubber Company showed its Country Club 
line of reversible rubberized shower cur- 
tains in two-tone effects, among other 
styles. Savafal hand and foot grips for 
use on and in the bath, products of Ru- 
dolph, Healey & Scudder, Inc., were also 
on exhibit at the show. 





Protest Reorganization Plan 


Three appeals from Judge Chestnut’s 
confirmation last month of the reorgani- 
zation plan of the Kelly-Springfield Tire 
Company were filed in the United States 
District Court, at Baltimore, on August 
2. The three appellants, all of whom 
were stockholders in a company consoli 
dated with Kelly-Springfield two years 
ago, stated that they did not consent to 
the consolidation, and also objected to 
the confirmed reorganization plan under 
which Goodyear is to take over control 
of the Cumberland factory 


Open Detroit Sales Office 


The Hydraulic Press Manufacturing 
Company, Mount Gilead, Ohio, has opened 
a sales office in Detroit in the Curtis Build- 
ing, 2842 West Grand Boulevard. It will 
operate as a direct factory branch in 
charge of Reider Thoreson who has been 
with the company for the past ten years 
The entire state of Michigan, together 
with Northwestern Ohio and Northeastern 
Indiana will be served from the new Detroit 
office. District sales offices are also oper- 
ated in New York and Chicago 
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ORGANIZE TIRE COMPANY 
TO PRODUCE IN SPAIN 





According to a report from American 
Assistant Trade Commissioner Miles Ham- 
mond, at Madrid, a new enterprise, the 
S. A. Continental, has been organized for 
the purpose of manufacturing tires and 
tubes in Spain. Authorized capital of the 
new company is reported to be 2,750,000 
pesctas. (Current value of the peseta is 
approximately 14 cents). 

The factory to be erected by S. A. Con- 
tinental will be located at Torrelavega, near 
Santander. It has been announced that 
patents developed by the German Contin- 
ental Company will be used in the manu- 
facture of both tires and tubes. 

Spanish capital is said to be well repre- 
sented in the new manufacturing enter- 
prise, with the Banco Central reported to 
have an important investment. German 
capital, teo, is believed to be participating. 

At present there are three tire and tube 
factories operating in Spain, the combined 
production of which is more than sufficient 
to supply the entire demands of the Span- 
ish domestic market. It is likely that S. A. 
Continental wil! produce additional rubber 
products, as well as the tires and tubes 
announced. 


U. S. TRADE COMMISSION 
RESTRAINS RELIABLE CO. 


The Reliable Tire Company, of Chicago, 
well-known tire mail order house trading 
under the names of the York Tire & Rub- 
ber Company and the Globe Tire & Rubber 
Company, has entered into a stipulation 
with the Federal Trade Commission to 
cease all unfair advertising practices. 

The company engages in the purchase, 
repair and resale of used automobile tires, 
and in its advertising to consumers under 
the heading ot “new low price tires” offered 
a guarantee of 12 months of service, al- 
legedly offering for sale new, well-known 
tires of standard brands. The stipulation 
points out that these tires were not new, 
nor were they retreaded or “reconstructed,” 
but that reconditioning was limited to the 
repair of worn or damaged portions of 
tires, and to vulcanizing and painting so 
that the tires presented a new appearance 

Such words as “reconstructed” and 
others ot similar import, will be discontin- 
ued by Reliable, and its subsidiaries, so that 
purchasers will not be deceived into believ- 
ing they are buying “reconditioned” or 
“rebuilt” tires when such tires are merely 
vulcanized or painted. 


INCREASE EXPORTS ON 
SCRAP AND RECLAIMS 


Exports olf scrap and reclaimed rubber 
in the first five months of 1935 from th« 
United States amounted to 27,218825 
pounds, valued at $642,691, an increase of 
24% in quantity and 18% in value over 
exports for the same period of 1934. 

Reclaimed rubber, for use in the rubber 
manufacturing industries of Canada, United 
Kingdom, Australia, Argentina, Cuba, and 
Mexico, amounted to 5,008,102 pounds val 
ued at $242,964. Scrap rubber was destined 
for two general uses abroad—as reclaimed 
rubber after being subjected to reclaiming 
processes in the rubber manufacturing in 
dustries of Canada, Argentina, France, 
Germany, and the United Kingdom; and as 
the product from which a rough and low 
priced rubber footwear is made in Spain 
China, and Hong Kong. 
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HOSE MAKERS TO CEASE 
PRICE-FIXING TACTICS 


Thirteen individuals and eighteen rubber 
companies, all associated with the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association, have entered 
into a stipulation with the Federal Trade 
Commission to cease all price-fixing efforts. 
The stipulation is the result of a complaint 

ought against the respondents by the 
Commission on April 5 charging that the 
rubber companies involved had conspired to 
fix prices on rubber hose and were using 
the NRA code to create a monopoly. The 
RMA acted for the industry as the code 
authority. 

As a result of the charges, the individuals 
and companies named in the action filed 
answers and gave evidence of fighting the 
Commission’s attempt to induce them to de- 
fer from price-fixing. Announcement of 
the stipulation revealed that these original 
answers had been withdrawn and new an- 
swers filed consenting to the cease-and- 
lesist order, but asserting that their previ- 
ous practices were warranted by the NRA 
code covering the manufacture and sale of 
rubber fire hose. 

The order agreed to by the rubber com- 
panies includes the following prohibitions: 
comb‘ning to fix wholesale and retail prices 
for hose and other mechanical rubber goods 
communicating proposed prices among e ach 





other for the purpose of preventing compe- 
tition; fixing uniform terms and conditions 
of sale; seeking to influence competitors 
with regard to prices; refusing to sell deal- 
ers who do not quote the fixed retail 
prices: and, finaily, classifying buyers for 
the purpose of suppressing competition 


among members of the Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association. 

The origin of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s complaint charging monopolistic 
tendencies on the part of the hose manu- 
facturers, was due to complaints made to 
both the Commission and the Senate Fin- 
ance Committee by several municipal con- 
sumers of large quantities of hose, includ- 
ing one by Mayor LaGuardia of New York 
City. 

Trade 
revealed the 


An investigation conducted by the 
Commission is said to have 
fact that on July 14, 1933, when closed bids 
on fire hose requirements for New York 
Cay submitted by eight rubber companies, 
were opened, seven of them quoted 71 cents 
a foot, with the eighth concern bidding 75 
cents per foot. These bids were all re- 
jected, but subsequent bids opened on Sep- 
tember 1933 revealed that all eight con- 
ceins had bid 80 cents per foot for hose 
that ir. the previous year had been pur- 
chased for 34 cents per foot. Again, on 
February 11, 1935, additional bids were 
opened and it was found that thirteen con- 
cerns had all submitted bids of 82 cents per 
foot. This chain of events so enraged the 
New York Mayor that he asked the State 
Legislature to authorize the city to make 
its own hose, with the members ridiculing 
the bili and finally killing it, whereupon 
he Mayor took his complaint to Wash- 
ngton, 

Federal Trade 


order include 


Individuals named in the 
Commission’s restraining 
\. L. Viles, O. C. Pahline, F. D. Hendrick- 
son, R. E. Drake, Wm. Lichtenstein, B. 
Felix, F. Thatcher Lane, W. L. Finger, 
1. H. Conners, H. N Young, C. D. Garret- 
son, A. D. Kunze, and Hamilton Abert. 
Corporate members of the Rubber Manu- 


icturers Association named in the order 
ire: Acme Rubber, American Rubber 
Manufacturing, Boston Woven Hose & 


Rubber, Cincinnati Rubber Manufacturing, 
Continental Rubber, Goodrich, Goodyear, 
[emilton Rubber, Hewitt Rubber, Home 
Rubber, Raybestos-Manhattan, Mercer Rub- 








ber, Pioneer Rubber, Quaker City, Repub- 
lic Rubber, Thermoid Rubber, U. S. Rub- 
ber, and Whitehead Brothers Rubber com- 
p2nies. 


Boston Office for Schulman 


A. Schulman, Inc., 
in scrap rubber, crude rubber and hard 
rubber dust, have opened a branch of- 
fice at Boston in the Boston Consolidated 
Gas Building, 250 Stuart Street. The 
new office is in charge of Dave Lundquist, 
formerly manager of the St. Louis office 
and warehouse. In announcing the open- 
ing of the Boston office, Alex Schulman, 
president, stated that it was due to in- 
creased business activity plus a desire to 
provide better service for New England 
rubber factories. The Boston branch will 


of Akron, dealers 


carry a complete stock of all types of 
rubber scrap and hard rubber dust to 
serve both the foreign and domestic 
trade. 


Industrial Builds New Plant 


Industrial Rubber Goods Company, St. 
Joseph, Michigan, manufacturer of au- 
tomobile supplies and mechanical rub- 


ber goods, is building a new brick and 
steel structure which will house a machine 
shop in addition to being used for ware- 
house purposes. The building will be 
50 x 225 feet in size, and is expected to 
be ready for occupancy in the near fu- 
ture. 



























STATISTICS INDICATE 
RUBBER TRADE SAFETY 


Statistics compiled by the National Safety 
Council indicate that in the year of 1934 
the rubber industry became the safest large 
industry in the United States, although sev- 
eral smaller industries—tobacco, laundry, 
printing and publishing, and cement—out- 
ranked it in frequency. 

In the severity rate (the Council rates 
safety from the standpoint of frequency 
and severity) tobacco, textiles and refrig- 
eration, led the rubber industry. However, 
rubber, with a ranking of fifth in frequency 
and fourth in severity, easily takes the lead 
in the group of large industries, 

The high ranking of the rubber industry 
is a tribute to the intensive campaign on 
safety which has been conducted in the 
industry for more than a decade. It is 
probable that no other industry as a whole 
gives more attention to safety work than 
does rubber, and the cumulative efforts of 
the long campaign which has been con- 
ducted are now making themselves appar- 
ent in national statistics. 

Practically all of the rubber companies 
of the country are actively connected with 
the rubber section of the National Safety 
Council, which has made an exhaustive 
study of the hazards of the industry. As 
a consequence, every factory is kept fully 
informed as to the best methods of deal- 
ing with hazardous operations and situa- 
tions. 











RUBBER INDUSTRY’S SWORDFISH CLUB MAKES GOOD 











A struggling swordfish, the gallant fishermen, and the two captured prizes 


(one suspended, the other lying on the deck), 


After four years of futile fishing, the 
Swordfish Club, consisting of rubber men 
located on the Eastern coast, at last suc- 
ceeded in landing two swordfish on their 
fifth expedition which took place on July 
20 and 21, twenty-five miles S. E. of Block 
Island, off the coast of Rhode Island. In 
former years swordfish had been sighted 
but it was not until the eagle eyes ot the 
club members, sharpened by four years of 
trying, picked out two specimens, both of 
which were caught. (Editor’s Note: Local 
boys make good). The two fish weighed 
200 and 275 pounds respectively (weights 
are not guaranteed by this correspondent), 
and were landed in record time. The lar- 
ger fish was harpooned through the spine, 
while the smaller one lost about 6 inches 
of the tip of its sword as a result of the 





“members” as 


tell an eloquent fishing tale. 


battle. 
of Bc »b 
Higgins, 
Herron, 
Madge, 
Bartle, 


The group in the party consisted 
Casey, Jack Coe, Lem Foutz, Bill 
Bill Cisney, Jack Roberts, John 
Bruce Silver, Dave Scott, Gib 
Stan Krall, Frank Ward, Cabby 
Ernie Bridgwater and _ Butch 
Hamister. The chartered boat was the 
51-foot cabin cruiser Let's Go—a_ sea- 
worthy craft manned by a crew of three, 
and populated by the above bevy of busy 
fishermen. After the catch the two swords 
were raffted off, with the larger one going 
to Bill Higgins, and the other to Jack Rob- 
erts. With this distinctive achievement to 
its credit, the club, which originated a few 
years back when Dave Scott shanghied the 
week-end guests on the 
“Scottie”, looks forward to next year’s trip 
with the expectation of doubling this year’s 
catch. 













































































































































Financial News 





U. S. HAS NET PROFIT 
FOR FIRST SIX MONTHS 


» Advance reports of the semi-annual 
statement expected to be made public in 
the near future by the United States 
Rubber Company indicates a net profit 
of approximately $650,000 for the six 
months ended June 30, 1935, after deduct 
ing all charge: which compares with a 


net of $26,588 in the same period of 1934 
It represents the best first-half perform 


ance in any year since 192, 

U. S. Rubber has reported substantial 
losses during the first six months of 
every year from 1930 to 1933 inclusive 
In the first half of 1929 reported net 
profit amounted to $568,641. In the year 
preceding the first-half report showed a 
large loss after inventory write-downs 
In 1927 the first-half profit was $3,231, 
604 

The 1935 semi-annual report is ex 
pected to show that volume of business 


was increased only moderately over 1934 
[The unfavorable effect of the unsettled 


tire price situation which existed during 
} 


the period reported is believed to have 
been offset by the wide diversification of 
manufacturing and selling activities. II 
lustrative of this is the mechanical rubber 
goods division, which formerly incurred 


heavy losses, and which has been trans- 


formed into one of the most satistactory 
U. S. Rubber units 
During the first six months of 1935 U 


S. Rubber’s plantations subsidiary again 
operated on a profitable basis, although 
higher costs were enforced by the cur 
tailed operations necessary under the re 
striction scheme with the result that 
profits are less than reported in the pre 
vious period 


GOODYEAR REGISTERS 
$53,749,500 BOND ISSUE 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, registered $53,749,500 first mortgage 
and collateral trust 5% bonds (maturity 
date May 1, 1957) with the New York 
Stock Exchange on July 26, as well as 780,- 
418 shares of $7 no par cumulative, first 
preferred stock, issued, 1,542,499 shares of 
no par common stock, issued, and 74,478 
shares of no par common stock, unissued 
The stock was also registered on the Cleve- 
land and Los Angeles stock exchanges. The 
statement applying for registration of this 
large issue was filed with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, at Washing 
ton 


MONSANTO INCREASES 
QUARTERLY PROFITS 


Net earnings of the Monsanto Chemical 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri, for the sec- 
ond quarter of 1935, including the earnings 
of the Swann Corporation which was ac 
quired during the period, amounted to 
$923,125, equal to 94 cents a share on thé 
974,133 shares outstanding on June 30 
Net carnings for the same quarter of 1934 
were $704,918, or 81 cents a share on 864, 
000 shares then outstanding 

For the six months period ending June 
30, profits, including Swann earnings, were 





$1,848,449, or $1.90 per share, compared 
with $1,397,035, or $1.59 a share in the 
same period of the preceding year. 

The June 30 Monsanto balance sheet 
shows that all outstanding preferred stock 
of the Swann Corporation subsidiaries, to- 
taling $703,600, was retired during the sec- 
ond quarter, as well as all outstanding Mon- 
santo 544% mortgage bonds, amounting to 
$877,500. Current assets are shown as $12,- 


> 


432,934 against current liabilities of $2,- 


437,843 
Monsanto directors declared an extra 
dividend on July 25 of 25 cents a share in 


addition to the usual 25 cent dividend a 
share, both dividends to be paid Septem 
ber 14 to stockholders of record as of 
August 24, 1935 


FRENCH MICHELIN CO. 
SHOWS PROFIT FOR 1934 


Approval of the balance sheet of the 
Michelin Company for the year of 1934, at 
a general meeting of directors recently, 
shows the company earned 6,031,000 francs 
This profit compares with Frs. 33,354,000 
reported in 1933 

According to American Assistant Trade 
Commissioner Lestrade Brown, stationed in 
Paris, the drop in profits may be accounted 
for by the amortization of the balance of 
the Societe Citroen credit, the whole amount 
of this amortization being 24 millions 
(francs) the company having been reim- 
bursed 50 millions (francs) on this credit 

Michelin maintained its dividend at Frs 
35 net on founders’ shares. The shares 
which brought in Frs. 22 net interest per 
capital share entirely paid in on June 1, 
and Frs. 16.50 on capital shares three- 
quarters paid in, also brought in interest 
in September at the same time that the 
bonds received payments of Frs, 42.24 

The balance sheet shows a decrease in 
available assets (Frs. 384,597,000 compared 
to Frs. 438,019,000 in 1933) which is 
-ounterbalanced by a decrease in liabilities 
to Frs. 57,146,000 as compared with 114, 
133,000 reported in the preceding year 


Suspend 3 Rubber Stocks 


The stocks of the Mohawk Rubber Com- 
pany, Aetna Rubber Company, and the Ak- 
ron Rubber Reclaiming Company, were 
ruled off the Cleveland Stock Exchange on 
July 15 for failure to file for registration 
with the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. Under the new securities act all cor- 
porations wishing to list securities on any 
exchange must register with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission for approval, 
and open their books to the Commission 
from time to time giving detailed accounts 
of activities of directors in stocks or com- 
panies in which they are interested. Of 
the three rubber companies, Aetna is lo- 
cated in Ashtabula, Ohio, the other two be- 
ing Akron concerns. 





Profit for English Goodyear 


The Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Company, 
of England, reports a total profit of £169,- 
837 for 1934, as compared with a £176,345 
profit reported in the previous year. The 
total profit includes provision for deprecia- 
tion and income tax, but does not include 
interest and discount expenses on the deb 
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enture stock. The net profit was shown at 
£143,908 which compares with the 1933 net 
profit of £109,912. The £800,000 capital of 
English Goodyear is practically all held by 
the controlling company, Goodyear Tire 


& Rubber Company, of Akron. 


FISK SIX MONTH PROFIT 
DROPS SHARPLY FROM 1934 


Net profit reported by the Fisk Rubbe 
Corporation, Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts 
and subsidiaries, for the six months ended 
on June 30, 1935, amounted to $5,514, after 
provisions for Federal taxes and othe: 
charges, which 1s equal to 15 cents a shar 
on 36,579 shares of 6% preferred stock 
This net compares with one of $372,768 
equal, after preferred dividends, to 57 
cents a share on 447,356, $1.00 par common 
shares in the same period of 1934. 

For the quarter ended on June 30, th 
company reports a net loss of $37,231 
based on quarterly reports, contrasted wit 
a net profit of $42,745, or $1.17 a preferr: 
share, in the previous quarter, and $252,481, 
or 43 cents a common share, in the second 
quarter of 1934. 

Gross sales, less returns and allowances, 
for the six months period reported o1 
amounted to $5,489,305, which compares 
with gross sales of $5,032,919 in the first 
half of the preceding year 











O’Sullivan Has 1934 Profit 


O’Sullivan Rubber Company, Inc., of 
Winchester, Virginia, reports a net in 
come of $26,977 for the year of 1934 


Gross sales for the year were shown at 


$1,422,099. 


Publish Pamphlet by Hauser 


The summarized reports of Dr. Ernst 
A. Hauser, chtef chemist of the Semperit 
Austro-American Rubber Works, of Vi- 
enna, on his 1934-1935 trip through the 
United States, Japan, China, Malaya and 
Ceylon, are to be published pamphlet 
form in the near future by the Gummi-Und 
Asbestzeitung, the rubber trade journal of 
Austria, published in Vienna. The pam- 
phlet will be titled: “My World Trip— 
1934/5.” It is to be published in English, 
French and German, and will sell for $1.00 
per copy. English copies of the pamphlet 
summarizing Dr. Hauser’s trip will be 
available at the quoted price from THE 
RuBBER AGE as soon as they are published. 


Superflex Sued for $50,000 


A suit seeking $50,000 has been filed in 
the Common Pleas Court of Lisbon, Ohio, 
against the Superflex Tire Corporation, of 
East Palestine (Ohio) by R. F. Taggart 
The suit asks the appointment of a receiver, 
marshalling of liens, and foreclosure of 
real estate properties. Fourteen causes of 
action are listed in the petition, many being 
for notes alleged to be unpaid. 


Lee Tire Sales Increase 


Sales for the eight months ended June 
30, 1935, increased 11% over the corres 
ponding period of 1934, according to A. A 
Garthwaite, vice-president of the Lee Tire 
& Rubber Corporation, Conshohocke 


Pennsylvania. Lee is now operating on a 
5-day week basis, as compared with the 
4-day week basis in operation during the 


month of June. A large part of Lee’s 
tire distribution is secured through oil 


company outlets. 
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RESTRICTION 





ynnecticut rubber manufacturers will 
y a prominent part in the state Ter- 
tenary Industrial Exposition, scheduled 
at the State Armory, Hartford, Ogtober 2 
to 12. Carlton H. Gilbert, executive of 
United States Rubber Products, Inc., 
Naugatuck, has been designated group 
chairman for the rubber industry’s partici- 
pation in the exhibit 
Jenkins Bros., Bridgeport, mechanica! 
rubber goods, jar rings and other rubber 
items, has sent out to its trade an elaborate 
historical map showing the localities of 
Tercentenary interest. Charles R. Yardley, 
sales manager, invited customers and mem- 
bers of their organizations to visit the 
Jenkins plant on their way through Con- 
necticut, saying that “we will keep open 


” 


house tor you 








Frederick G. Hughes, vice-president of 
the New Departure Mfg. Company, Bristol. 
Conn., has been elected a director of the 
Acme Wire Company, New Haven, to fill 
a vacancy caused by the death of Alexan- 
der Harper, Bristol industrialist who long 
held an interest in the Acme company 


E. I. duPont de Nemours & Com 
Inc., Wilmington, Del., will stage the lar- 
gest industrial display ever made at the 
Exposition, Springfield, 
Mass., during the third week in September 
The DuPont exhibit, titled “The March of 

hemistry”, will be located in the Indus- 
trial Arts Building ane 
356 feet long. Twentv-one DuPont manu- 
f isions will show their products 
1 indicate the processes by which they 


I 


Eastern States 
11 : ° 

will occupy a space 

\ J Donahue presid t of the \ | 


Milfor 4 Conn.. oar 


is announced appointmen 





nufa turers. 
f William West as vice-president of the 
mpany in 1 vener il manager of the 


Donahue plant in Milford, Con M1 
Weet will nuatie nes dient 

West will also continue his fo ‘ es 
as manager of the plant in St. Hvyacinthe, 


Mr. West is treasurer of the Canadian 
company. Before joining the Donahue 
organization, he was for a number of years 
connected with Warner Bros. Company, 
Bridgeport corset manufacturers. In his 
new position, he plans to spend one week 

each month in Quebec and the rest of 
the time in Milford 


Plants of United States Rubber Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Naugatuck, Conn., reonened July 
15 after a shutdown of two weeks for in- 
ventorv and repairs. A few departments 
worked during part of the shutdown 
period 

The U. S. Army quartermaster’s depot 
at Boston recently announced award of 
contracts for 333,000 pairs of rubber foot- 
wear, amounting to annvroximately $1,000,- 
000, for use by the Civilian Conservation 
Corns. Contract awards included the fol- 
lowing: Tver Rubber Company, Andover, 
Mass.; 12.250 pairs of various types at 
$1.91 to $3.08 per pair: Phillips Baker Rub- 
ber Company, Providence. R. I., 24.577 
Nairs of various tynes at $1.93% to $2.82: 
U. S. Rubber Products. Inc.. Naugatuck 
Conn., 186.159 nairs of various types at 
$1.94 to $3.19: Goodvear Rubber Company. 
Middletown, Conn. 18.100 pairs of various 

es, $1.9214 to $3.10% 


RUBBER SAFETY SECTION 
COMPLETES 1935 PROGRAM 





Featuring a diversified schedule, the 
program for the sectional meeting of the 
Rubber Safety Section of the National 
Safety Council, Inc., to be held in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, during the week of Oc- 
tober 14 to 18, at the 24th Annual Safety 
Congress, has been completed. A. M. 
Dietz, of the Pennsylvania Rubber Com- 
pany, Jeannette, Pennsylvania, is vice- 
chairman in charge of program activities. 

The Rubber Section will hold sessions 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, October 15 
and 16. On Tuesday morning the ses- 
sions will be opened by General Chair- 
man H. A. Walker (Goodyear) who will 
give a resume of rubber section activities 
during the year. He will be followed by 
E. W. Beck, of U. S. Rubber Products, 
Inc.. who will talk on “Fifteen Years 
of Safety in the Rubber Industry.” 

Following discussion of Mr. Beck’s pa- 
per there will be a session devoted to 
“Round Table Topics” which will fea- 
ture a number of short talks of a “round 
table” nature by leading safety supervis- 
ors of rubber factories. At a luncheon 
following the “round table” presentation 
of National Safety Council Trophies will 
be made. 

The first speaker at the Wednesday 
morning, October 16, session will be T. 
E. Pittenger, factory manager, Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Company, on the 
subject: “Making Safety an Integral Part 
of Plant Operation.” Reports of com- 
mittees and sub-committees will then be 
made After the reports have been ap- 
proved C. S. Ching, U. S. Rubber Prod- 
ucts Co., Inc., will speak on “Government 
Regulation and Its Relation to Safety.” 
Following a discussion of this paper elec- 
tion of officers for the 1936 term will take 
place. An informal get-together luncheon 
will also be held on Wednesday. 


TRENTON NEWS 


Forty branch managers and other repre- 
sentatives of the Thermoid Rubber Com- 
pany, Trenton, gathered at the Stacy-Trent 
Hotel, on July 12 and 13 to attend the an- 
nual convention Talks were given by 
Frederick Schluter, president; George Fa- 
bel, of Charlotte, N. C., and Charles A. 
Crane, of Chicago. Following the second 
lay meeting the Thermoid Company, Woven 
Steel Hose & Rubber Company, and the 
Thermoid Textile Company entertained 
employes and their families at an outing 
at Flemington, N. J. About 3,000 persons 


were in attendance. 








Robert Lindley, 63 years old, of 1827 
Brunswick Avenue, Trenton, chief electri- 
cian for the Hamilton Rubber Mfg. Com- 
pany, for 22 years, died July 17 after an 
illness of three months. He was a mem- 
ber of Trenton Forest, Tall Cedars of 
Lebanon. He is survived by his wife, four 
daughters, and three sons. Interment was 
in Ewing Church Cemetery, Trenton. 

Mr. and Mrs. Horace B. Tobin, of Tren- 
ton, have sailed for a Mediterranean cruise. 
Mr. Tobin is president of the Woven Steel 
Hose & Rubber Company, Trenton. 

Alligator Rubber Products Company, 110 
Lillie Street, Newark, has purchased a 
one-story plant, 50 by 200 feet, on Ridge- 
wood Avenue and a plot of ground adjoin- 
ing the factory to be used for manufactur- 
ing purposes 
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RESTRICTION 


As expected, the raising of the export 
duty by the Dutch Government re- 
sulted in a substantial decrease in na- 
tive exports during June, whereas May 
showed an increase. Total exports from 
the Netherlands East Indies during May 
amounted to 36,872 tons, as compared 
with 26,546 tons in the preceding month, 
an increase of more than 10,000 tons. 
Provisional figures for June put the ex- 
ports of plantation rubber from Java 
and Madura at 5,799 tons, from the 
outer provinces at 9,378 tons, and native 
exports from the outer provinces at 
14,536 tons, for a complete total of some 
29,000 tons. 

Control of Dutch native rubber plant- 
ers is still the biggest problem of the 
restriction scheme. It is apparent that 
the restricting of special areas will not 
suffice. Two plans now under consid- 
eration call for the purchase and even- 
tual destruction of native rubber with 
the object of preventing stock accumula- 
tion which serves as a basis for specula- 
tion, or the purchasing outright of native 
plantations. Both schemes have many 
objectors and it is doubtful whether 
either will be given any serious con- 
sideration by the government 

For the first half of 1935 native ex- 
cess Over exports set by the Interna- 
tional Rubber Regulation Committee 
from the Netherlands East Indies 
amounts to 24,522 tons, while estate ex- 
ports are 11,340 tons below the quota, 
making for a total Dutch excess of 
13,182 at the end of June. 





To date the basic quota of 40,000 tons 
granted to Siam by the International 
Rubber Regulation Committee for the 
1935-1938 period is still subject to accept- 
ance of other signatory countries, as 
pointed out in the July 15 Rubber News 
Letter issued by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. The 40,000 
ton quota, which has already been ap 
proved by the Siamese Legislature, was 
to have gone into effect on July 1. There 
appears no likelihood, at this time, of a 
meeting of the Regulation Committee in 
the near future, so the Siamese quota will 
have te remain “subject to acceptance” 
for some time to come. 


A review of the regulation scheme was 
given by J. G. Hay, chairman of the 
Lambak Company, at a recent annual 
meeting held in London. To quote Mr 
Hay: “The rubber regulation scheme 
is going through a phase which is quite 
common to similar schemes in the early 
stages of their history, and as long as 
that phase lasts it brings disappointment 
to all concerned. It is well to remember 
that the territories coming within the 
scheme are vast in extent, that they are 
administered by a variety of govern- 
ments with different constitutions and 
different laws, that the sum total of 
producers in all the countries concerned 
are multitudinous, and that they operate 
under a wide diversity of conditions 
Moreover, restriction in its severest 
form—65% of standard production—has 
only just begun to operate, and there is 
an inevitable time lag between the first 
application of a fresh cut and the visible 
effects of that cut in reduced shipments 
and diminished stocks. Despite appear- 
ances to the contrary, however, we are 
making progress, and I feel confident 
that results of the restriction scheme 
will be soon forthcoming.” 
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MORE RMA DIVISIONS 
APPROVE STANDARDS 


In addition to the hard rubber and fo 
wear divisions two additional units ass 
iated with the Rubber Manufacturers A 
sociation, i.e., the Rubber Flooring Mar 
facturers Division and the Heel and 


Division, have gone on record as approvy 
principle the ccntinnat:on of wage 
our policies with respect to the ba 
10-hour week, minimum wages, and ab 
tion of child labor, all of which hay é 
force since the early days of thi 
fated NRA 

The Heel and Sole Division embra 
more than fifty ympanies th an ant 
wholesale value of sales amounting 
approximately twenty miliio: lars. It 
believed that additional RMA _ divis 
will also approve the sar principles « 
lined in the near future 


Make Rubber Powder Test 


\ lemonstration 1t the rubber pow 


making machine, built und: vatents « 
trolled bv tl Rubber Powder Compa 
I London, was held ea yu July at 
Stork works in Amsterdam The p 
the machine is currently set at fl. 
(about $6,700), but it is hoped to red 
this price to one of more reasonable | 
portions shortly. The machine, during 
lemonstration, produced rubber powder 
t rate of 100 kilograms pet yu 
first of the rubber powder making 
hines is already a Ce 
| second on ynstru lemons 
it Ansterdam, is t ( Sumat 
Discuss Aetna Rubber Future 
\ cTIcs ) lis S> ? I 
rectors of the Aetna Rubber Com; 
Ashtabula, Ohio, with regard 
uture of the company \ report by 
Dyer Engineering Company recommet 
cl sing of the \ tna a 
resent was tendered t stockholders 
ently The current discussions cet 
ind the problen \ a 
idu il eng F : i 8 
yest v he } S 
] a a go fT 
Firestone Exhibits Fountain 
rhe singing 
t Firest ¢ | & \ 
g Chicag Worl ga 
- Phe te 
Sta \ ingil 
t r ae | \ \ Sa S 
ol | tie P \ i rdd 
‘ ultain, a I et 11s 
: es and tubes a ’ . 
Kleinert Holds Sales Meeting 
7 he int ual sale Ss conventior the | 


Kleinert Rubber Company, College P 
Long Island, New York, was held the w 
ot July 22 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hote 
New York City. Ralph K. Guinzburg. pre 
lent rf the company, was the guest 
honor at a dinner held n Wednes 
July 24. 


To Make Chlorinated Rubber 


The Electric and Electrochemical ( 
pany, of Caffaro, Milan, Italy, has app! 
to the Italian Government for permiss 
to construct a factory for the manufa 
of chlorinated rubber, chloronaphthal 
chlorinated oils and resins, and derivatives 


Construction is expected to start soon 
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Paul W. Litchfield Returns Advance Leonard K. Firestone 
sul W. Litchfield, president,, Goodyear Leonard K. Firestone, the third of five 
& Rubber Company, Akron, returned sons associated with the Firestone Tire & 
this country on July 25 at the comple- Rubber Company, of which Harvey S 
f a trip around the world during Firestone, Sr., is chairman of the board, 
h he visited six Goodyear factories, was advanced to the post of Trade Sales 
1 officially opened the new factory in Manager last month. Following his grad 
Java. He inspected the 93,000-acre rubber 
tations owned by Goodyear in Sumatra 
the first time. The current year marks 
Litchfield’s 35th anniversary with 
Goodyear, having joined the company in 
1900 after being graduated from the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
S ling three years in rubber manufactur- 
operation in New England He fos- 
ed research work in his early years 
h the company and is noted for his 
ynage of this phase in the rubber in 
stry. He also instituted a program ol 
lucation, athletics, collective bargaining, 
1 the like, as far back as 1919, the result 
vhich was the Goodvear Industrial As- 
sembly. Outside of his liberal labor policies 
Mr. Litchfield is noted for his fostering « 
gh than-air division of aeronautic 
| xr G lvear as superintendent, he be 
ul vanager in 1911, vice-pres 
le 1915 1 has cupied his preside 
Sit S e 1926 
Ri F H. ULricn, associated wit 
S e s e 1927, has 1 the staft 
he General Tire & Rubber Company, Leonard K. Firestone 
\ Prior to joining Firestone was 
+ the Research and Development De- uation trom Princeton Un versity in 1931, 
rtment the Continental Tire & Rubber where he was voted by his classmates as 
Company. of Hanover, Germany the nan most likely to succeed” he en 
ie tered the Firestone organization starting 
= in the sales and factory training class 
g G BRUNNER has been appointed Man. For the past two years prior to his new 
Tez i Account Sales, for the B. F appo nent he was vice-president and sales 
h Company, \kron He has _ beet manager of the Firestone California Com- 
sociate t e tire lustrv for almost any 
irs, and ined Goodrich 
29 as sales manager the M tire s ; 
Goodyear Hearing September 16 
7 et 1 ted , \ spe ‘ial preliminary heari g rr tli 
6 er ae : Goodyea ire & Rubber Company, Akror 
inager | = Saw = alleged violation of the Clayton . 
R ’ ( npany, V ug! Ohi PI lg i ntract with Sears. R 
1 aw ] l tTa Wil Cal XO 
: uck & Company, as charged by the Federal 
1 O'NE! esident, (it ul Tire Trade Commission, has been set for Se] 
ver Compa Akron, was the only ember 16. The hearing, announced by the 
g er executive amed in B Commission, will involve only certain ex- 
s d essl h ) st mad Ib tions take Goodyear attorneys to 
n . st ludes business lead ’s report to the Commis- 
( \ Ave ted th enterprises rulings. Examiner Ben- 
s ss hrough the stormy seas « now in the hands of the 
$s members of which will 
sion 
NALI so I} as Dé im<¢ 1 t su - 
‘ te ( \\ ( S magel ° 
Bey ac, angen ig og Pag =e Faultless Holds Convention 
Company, Providence, R. | Phe The Faultless Rubber Company, Ashland, 
uppointee has been associated wit Ohio, held a three day sales convention 
many years a Sales capacity from July 15 to 17, inclusive. Daily con- 
oe ferences were attended by the sales staff, 
FIRESTONI wh vas ecenth as well as by factory officials and employes 
ated mm Princeton University, will The company entertained sales delegates on 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber the night of July 15 with a dinner at the 
any in a post yet to be selected. It Ashland Country Club. A _ golf tourna- 
ible that his work will be of a ment was another feature of the annual 
h nature since he has been interested convention. 

field of physics for some time. - 

—— L. N. GruE.te, who has been stationed 
H Miter has been anpointed packing in the Hawaiian Islands for the past nine 
sentative in the Pittsburgh district for years in the interests of the General Tire 
nechanical goods department of U. S & Rubber Company, as a special represen- 

: R er Products, Inc. He has been lated tative, visited the Akron headquarters last 


at district for many vears 








month. 
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CONSUMPTION FOR JUNE 
DROPS 11.9% BELOW MAY 


Consumption of crude rubber by manu- 
facturers in the United States for the 
month ot June amounted to 36,623 long 
tons, which compares with 41,568 long tons 
for May, 1935. June consumption shows a 


decrease of 11.9% below May and 88% 
under June, 1934, according to statistics 


released by the Rubber Manufacturers As- 
Consumption for June, 1934, was 
reported to be 40,147 (revised) long tons. 

Imports of crude rubber for June were 
reported to be 38,340 long tons, an increase 


of 42.7% above the May figure of 26,866 


sociation 


long tons, but were 228% under 49,683 
long tons imported in June, 1934. 
otal domestic stocks of crude rubber 


on hand June 30th were 320,470 long tons, 
which compares with May 3lst stocks of 
319,281 long tons and 358,461 long tons on 
hand June 30, 1934. 

The participants in the statistical com- 
pilation report 55,581 long tons of crude 
rubber afloat for United States 
June 30th, compared with 44.375 long tons 
afloat on May 3lst and 46,698 long tons 
afloat on June 30, 1934. 


-{ 
ports on 


June reclaimed rubber consumption is 
estimated at 8710 long tons; production 
8,590 long tons; stocks on hand, June 30, 
1935, 17,932 long tons. 


TIRE SHIPMENTS IN MAY 
ARE 20.9% BELOW APRIL 


Shipments of pneumatic casings for the 
month of May, 1935, amounted to 4,067,386 
casings, a decrease of 20.9% below April, 
and was approximately 23.7% under ship- 
ments made in May a year ago, according 
t the Rubber Manu- 
facturers Association, Incorporated 

Production of pneumatic casings for May 


to statistics released by 


was 4,175,170 casings, a decrease of ap- 
proximately 7.5% below April and 6.3% 
under May, 1934. 


casings in the hands of manu- 
May 3lst amounted to 11,130,- 


Pneumatic 


tatcurers or 


764 units, an increase of 1.2% above stocks 
mm hand April 30th and practically no 
change as compared with stocks on hand 


Mav 31, 1934. 

The actual figures are as follows 
PNEUMATIC CASINGS 
Shipments Production Inventory 


May, 1935 4,067,386 4,175,170 11,130,764 
\p 1935 5,143,599 4,511,735 11,003,237 
May, 1934 5,331,699 4,456,223 11,126,567 


Japanese Hear Lectures 


Several interesting lec 


tures were 

meeting of 
Industry of Japan, held 
April, according to the May, 
issue of the Journal published by the 

Two lectures—“On Some Japan 
New Softeners” and “The Japanese 
Rubber Industry at Dawn”—were prt 
sented, as was a paper on the “Funda 
Studies on the Attributes of Or 
Accelerators.” A symposium on 
Rubber and Testing 
Another feature 


1935, 
society 
Made 


e- 


mental 
ganic 
“Physical Tests of 
Machines” was also held 
of the meeting was the inaueural address 
by Saitoo-Svohei, of the Tokyo FE. C 
Kogyo K. K., newly-elected president. The 
various addresses and lectures are con- 
tained in the May, 1935, issue of the 
Journal of the Society of Rubber Industry 
of Japan. which also includes a_ booklet 
containing Standard Methods of Routine 
Analvsis of Rubber Products which were 
adopted by the Society in March, 1935, as 
a supplement. 



















































































Obituaries 


William O. Rutherford s home, 1505 Hampt on Roa I \kron, 


































































luly 10 at the age of 72. He had been in 
\"\ im ©. Ruther ‘ p le lechining healtl tor the past three years 
6 the Penns Compat of Mr. Gillespie was one of the most prom 
leannette Per nia ind k1 Vv} nent \lasons I Ohio He leaves three 
ubbe execut lied IR at the sons, a sister, and two brothers. Burial was 
Add Crilbe Fos C . \las made at Galion, Ohi 
sa ett 7 | é r 
Thomas M. Russell 
I mas Macdonough Russell, 62, 


chairman of the board of the Russell 
Mfg. Company, Middletown, Conn., mak 
ers of webbing and a wide variety of 
ther products, died suddenly of a heart 
attack at this Middletown home July 30 
Born in Middletown, a son of Samuel 


Russell, for many years head of the Rus 
sell company, and a grand-nephew of 
Thoma Macdonough, “hero of the 
Battle of Lake Champlain,” Mr. Russell 
was educated at Shefheld scientinic 


School, Yale University, and spent his 
early years as a civil engineer. In 1912 
] ne pre sident of the Russell com 
pany, which was founded by the Russell 
family in 1830. He held the post until 
1933 when he was named one of two 
receivers and the company was reorgan- 

d. At the successful termination of the 
receivership, Mr. Russell was elected 
chairman of the board. He was very a 





tive in political and fraternal lifé H« 
rmed on July 1 He id been a summer é ed as mavor of Middletown. was a 
¢ T it Crlouce " | Neck t ‘ ber of the state legislature for a 
the past twenty eal ind maintained a time and served both as a delegate to 
erintes me at Mian Fairview, Republican national conventions and as 
Penna... on October 31. 1874 l irs ag i presidential elector He held mar y 
Mr. Rutherford joined t thee torce ot directorships, was active in Middletowr 
the RB. |} (5 Irich ( 1 i 1900 H civic hfe and was a member of several 
quick] lisplayed a ptitud r sellin Masonic orders. Surviving are his wife, 
and was sent tft | t t (xf lric] a n, a married daughter, a sister and a 
siles ( es il Vine . > 
earned { hate idva ment 2 Veetert 
— ee Meneger. Later olfige + Arthur D. Little 
where 1917. he le a e-pres Dr. Arthur D. Little, one of this ec: 
lent. In 1925 he wa ected to 1 pres try s toremost industrial chemists and 
dency of the Rubber A if t Amer tounder of the Cambridge testing labora 
ca, and also held the in position wit! tory f Arthur D. Little, Inc., died sud 
t} Motor and Accessor Manutacturers denly trom a heart attack while vacation 
Association. During the World War Mr ng at the Rock Inn, Northeast Harbor. 
Rutherford was active] Y wed in gov Maine He was 73 vears old Dr. Littl 
ernmental duti pertatt a the rubber was born and edu ited in Boston. and 
industry. He ww Sel Cuba during was graduated from the Massachusetts 
the Spanish-American Wat | was a life Institute of Technology. His entire lif 
member of the Societ the Arn Sat was devoted to applied chemistry and he 
tlago In 1928 he ri med from Goodricl received nearly every honor open to 
to assume the preside f the Pennsyl chemists He was a past president 
vania Rubber Company, wh post he t the American Chemical Society 
occupied for the next six vears, resigning and was the only American chemist 
on December 12. 1934 During | Six-yeal ever to be elected pre sident of the Brit 
regime the Pennsylvania concern showed ish Society of Chemical Industry In 
unnual profits consistently. Always activels 1931 he was awarded the Perkins medal 
associated with social organizations Mr one of the highest awards granted to 
Rutherford was a 32nd le gree Mason, a chemists. Dr. Little was associated with 
~ iinet und a Knight Ten » iT He was a several s« ientific societies and belonged 
golf enthusiast and an ardent devotee to to many social organizations 
baseball activities. The cultivat of flow 
ers was another of his many achievements . . 
(Bhat Parent, any ae pr ile gg: Ye ommar Richard Tomkinson 
Church in Salem. Mass.. with interment at Richard Tomkinson, connected with the 
the Harmony Grove Cemetery. Salem. tak trafhe department of the Goodyear Tire & 
tow slace on fuly 27. Sut es include a Rubber Company for 32 years, died or 
inate Gam ond Gatien Tuly 20 at the People’s Hospital, in Akron, 
at the age of 62, following a one week il] 
ess. He was a brother of Thomas B 
; Tomkinson, Goodrich comptroller, and 
William S. Gillespie LeRoy Tomkinson, a Goodyear plant 
superintendent. Surviving are these two 
William S. Gilles formerly associated brothers, a widow, two daughters. two 
with the research department of the Good sisters, and three other brothers. Burial 





vear Tire and Rubber ompany, died at was in Rose Hill Cemetery, Akron 
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Henry Z. Cobb 


Henry Z. Cobb, development engin¢ 
for the U. S. Rubber Company, a post ] 
cecupied for 28 years, died on July 26, 
the age of 68, in the Home path Hospit: 
Providence, R. I. Funeral services we 
held at the home of his son, Henry 

Cobb, at 5 North Dearborn Avenue, Nor 
Providence. Burial was in the family cry 
in the Roger Williams Mausoleum, in Oa 
land Cemetery, Providenc« 


Tire Factory for Uruguay 


For the purpose of manufacturing aut 

ile tires and tubes, and other rubb 
articles, a limited liability company | 
been organized in Montevideo, Urugua 
South America, with production expect 
to begin sometime late in 1935. The ne 
organization is being financed by Uruguay 
an capital. According to Consul Gener 
Leslie E. Reed, of Montevideo, in 
privileges probably will be obtained 
new company under various Uruguaya 
laws for the encouragement f domest 


industries, including exemption from tl 


Iportal 
} +} 
I 


yy 


basic customs duties for raw materials 


used, increased customs duties on importe 
tires, and probably a nine-year monopo 


on the manutacture ot tires in the countr 


New Rubber Softener 


Recent experiments conducted in M 
cow, Russia, have shown that saprop: 
tars may successfully be substituted 
Rubrax, a softener used in rubber co 
positions, as well as for stearic acid f 
purposes or increasing he activity 
vulcanization accelerator According 


the June 20 News Edition of Indust 


t 


E 





é» Engineering Chemistry, it has also bee: 


determined that the presence I saprope 
tar in rubber products increases durab 


ity and retards aging during storage 


Transfer Rubber Exhibition 


The Rubber Exhibition, sponsored by 
Rubber Growers Association, of Lond 
has been transferred from the Scien 
Museum of London, where it has been 
view for the past six months, to the ( 
tral Library, in Manchester. British ru 

: 4 Ps 


ber manufacturers from all parts of 

United Kingdom contributed to the ma 
displays which make up the complete ex 
1ibition which is intended to acquaint la 


men with the value of rubber 


Goodyear Acquires New Land 


The Goodyear Plantations Company, su 
sidiary of the Goodyear Tire & Rubb 
Company, has acquired 2500 acres of la 
in the province of Colon, near the Panan 
Canal, for the purpose of developing a rul 
ber plantation, according to American Con 
mercial Attaché Robert G. Glover, of Par 
ama. Goodyear has been interested in tl 
Canal Zone region for some time. Cleari 
of the new land is already under way, a1 
houses for workmen are rapidly being cor 


structed. 


Wilson Strike Continues 


Although a number of conferences ha 
been held between the management of t 
Wilson Rubber Company, Canton. Ol 
and striking workers, the strike called 
June i7 contimues. The factory has be 
closed for the last several weeks to av 
any possible violence. Wilson empl 
about 170 persons normally 
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New Rubber Goods 





Featherlike Bag Pump 


ne of the most diversified products yet 
roduced for use by outdoor-minded 
yple is the Featherlike Bag Pump fea- 
1 by the Featherlike Pneumatic Prod- 





ts Company, of Los Angeles, Calif. It 
is a combination of waterproof dunnage 
bag, air mattress pump, water tank, and 
1ower bath, and is made of 10 oz. rub- 

rized duck \ hose attachment is fur- 
nished with the bag by means of which 
air may be pumped into it, or it may act 
as a shower spray \ valve cap at the 
bottom of the bag serves as the water 
outlet or air inlet. In the accompanying il- 
lustration the small circle shows the bag in- 
flated for use as an air mattress; the larger 


circle as a dunnage bag; and, third, as a 





' 


sl wer bat 


Floor Covering Uses Latex Back 


The Clinton Carpet Company, Chicago, 
has recently introduced a new wide seam- 
less floor covering under the term of Am- 

ico Broadfelt It is made of all hair 

nstruction, punched through two layers 
burlap by a special needle machine to 
give closer texture. The two layers of 
burlap are used to give greater str@hgth 
to the product. The hair is tied into the 
irlap by means of latex which makes it 
mpossible to pull the hair away from the 
urlap. The latex also forms a selvage 
any place the floor covering is cut thereby 
avoiding binding, serging, or overcasting 
raw edges. Amhaco Broadfelt is avail- 
le in twelve different colors 


Barr Rubber Toy Trucks 


In addition to its line of Ford V-8 min- 
ture automobiles, the Barr Rubber Prod- 
ts Company, Sandusky, Ohio, is also fea- 


ig several miniature truck models. 





details, such as door handles, radia- 
grills, and the like, are all reproduced 
these colorful molded models. Wheels 
sturdily mounted with plated hubs: 


colors are varied; and finishes are sparkling 
and non-cracking. The trucks are of com- 
plete rubber construction, the only excep- 
tion being the hubs and axles 


A Rubberized Folding Boat 


Folding boats which make use of rub 
berized tabrics in their construction are 
being manufactured under the trade name 
of Folbot by J. Kissner, of Long Island 
City, N. Y. They are built under the 
patent licenses of the German-made “Falt- 
boot.” Light in weight, the framework 
consists of seasoned ash, and the fittings 
are of solid brass, while all parts are 
heavily varnished. The hull consists of 
heavy-woven fabrics specially rubberized, 
making it water-proof and rot-proof, giving 
good resistance, flexibility, seaworthiness, 
and long life. The stem and stern are 
rubberized together with the hull, thus se- 
curing water-tightness and preventing any 





damage to the hull or frame when strik- 
ing ground or rocks. Owing to its con- 
struction the Folbot is practically non-cap- 
sizable because its center of gravity is 
below the water line, which makes over- 
turning almost impossible When not in 
use this Folbot is folded in sections and 
packed in two portable carrying bags. 
There are a number of Folbot styles avail- 
able. 


U. S. Super Royal Cord Hose 


A new type of hose for pneumatic tool 
and air drill service, termed the U. S. 
Super Royal Cord, has been introduced 
by the Mechanical Goods Division of U. 
S. Rubber Products, Inc. Built like a tire, 
the new hose features “tire-like” cords laid 
in tough rubber cushions isolated from ad- 
jacent plies to prevent rubbing or shear- 
ing. For additional protection against the 
destructive action of hot oil in the air 
line, the tube of the hose is made of oil- 
resistant rubber. It is claimed that the 
carcass of the hose shows remarkable re- 
sistance to external blows, bruises, and 
abrasions 
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Oak Rubber Dancing Clown 


A new type of balloon, under the name 
of the Dancing Clown, has been intro- 
duced by the Oak Rubber Company, Ra- 





ST 





Ul] 


Cy 





"4 
u 





et 





venna, Ohio. It consists of a balloon 
head of rubber, and crepe paper body, 
arms and legs. Manipulation of a string 
tied to the top of the head causes the 
Dancing Clown to “dance” amusingly. 
Each balloon is packed in a plain, glas- 
sine envelope. 


General One-Piece Rubber Drum 


An innovation in acid-carrying contain- 
ers has been introduced by the General 
Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, in the 
form of an unbreakable one-piece rubber 
drum. The body portion of the drum is a 
composition of rubber and cotton fabric. 
The plug, or bung, is made of ebonite. It 
is lined with pale crepe rubber, and is a 
laminated structure molded together in one 
homogeneous mass. The rubber drum is 
intended to hold many of the acids besides 
those which are regarded as dangerous and 
the transportation of which is regulated 





by the U. S. Bureau of Explosives. Ad- 
vantages of this drum include a reduced 
freight cost for the user, easier handling, 
elimination of breakage, accident preven- 
tion in handling, saving of storage space, 
and many others. The General rubber 
drums are being nationally distributed by 
Maurice A. Knight, of Akron. 
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Crude Rubber 
Latex and Guayule 
Reclaimed Rubber 


Tires and Tubes OF THE 


STATISTICS 


INDUSTRY 





THE RUBBER ACE 





Rim Production 
Automobiles 
Gasoline 
Cotton Prices 





U. S. Imports and Exports 
of Crude Rubber 


——Gross imports ——____—__ Re-ex ports ——. : 
~~ - 
Average Average > = 
Declared Declared = 
Total Value Total Value = 
Long Declared per pound Long Declared per pound Long 
YEARS Tons Value Cents Tons Value Cents Tons 
1922 301,076 101,843.188 15.10 4,809 1,921,828 17.84 296,267 
1923 309,144 185,060,304 26.72 8,772 5,672,319 28.87 300,372 
1924 328,056 174,231,331 23.71 10,309 6,057 ,637 26.23 317,747 
1925 396,642 429,705,014 48.36 14,827 19,847,753 59.76 381,815 
1926 413,338 505,817,807 54.63 17,67 22,470,583 56.77 395,667 
1927 426,258 339,874,774 35.60 27,775 24,735,488 39.76 398,483 
1928 439.731 244,854,973 25.03 32,159 18,128,361 25.17 407,572 
1929 560,084 239,178,783 19.15 36,485 16,868,733 20.64 523,599 
1930 482,082 139,134,330 12.89 30,205 9,316,205 13.77 451,877 
1931 497,138 72,918,949 6.54 25,595 4,255,472 7.42 471,543 
1932 409,584 31,936,459 3.47 20,929 2,015,612 4.30 388,655 
1933 407,817 44,034,064 4.82 20,537 2,601,352 5.65 427,280 
1934 449 17 89 ) l 1.848 5,770,109 11.23 425,615 
1933 
July 44,625 4,293,111 4.29 1,419 219,945 6.92 43,206 
August 44,257 5,391,709 5.44 2,205 302,132 6.12 42,052 
Sept 44,912 6,110,956 6.07 2,369 335,798 8.89 42,543 
Oct 44,474 6,115,330 6.14 2,669 397,167 6.64 41,805 
Nov. 40,582 5,850,714 6.44 2,188 333,631 6.81 38,394 
Dec. 39.461 5,869,556 6.75 1,888 293,690 6.94 37,573 
1934 
o 47,963 7,403,123 6.89 1,975 352,116 7.96 45,988 
‘eb. 34,335 5,262,711 6.84 2,133 476,232 9.97 32,202 
Mar. 41,119 6,765,173 7.34 2,947 583,313 8.83 38,172 
April 43,841 8,232,746 8.37 2,814 588,453 9.18 41,027 
May 48,494 10,001,239 9.21 2,389 544,212 10.17 46,105 
une* 47,289 10,747,464 10.14 2,012 501,499 11.33 45,277 
jer 41,443 9,670,617 10.41 2,366 660,199 13.99 39,077 
August 31,531 7,873,690 11.15 1,393 400,433 12.83 30,138 
Sept 31,074 8,293,859 11.92 1,665 474,446 12.72 29,409 
Oct 28.3218 x $47 9 g 620 { 13.46 26,260 
Nov 16.325 l ‘ 76 10 327.672 11.89 35.095 
Dec 17,5 4,974 ‘ ) 240,780 12.46 16,724 
193 
Jan ) 278.229 12.72 32.698 
Fel $80.44 11.62 45 
March 8 486.379 11.62 43.482 
Ay as 9 11.64 XS 
Ma l ; 5 
June 13.1 


* Revised 








United States Imports of Guayule, 


Balata, Jelutong, Liquid Latex 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 














Guayule Balata Jeluton Liquid Latex (*) 
Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars 

1924 1,356 536,392 464 568,456 6,165 1,237,100 2,157 864,059 
1925 3,781 1,803,448 517 574,750 6,749 1,642,531 3,853 3,537,810 
1926 4,305 2,562,096 354 327,213 7,263 3,127,757 3,388 4,680,386 
1927 5,018 2,674,957 582 447,246 7,785 2,448,657 1,116 876.077 
1928 3,075 1,755,685 731 430,855 7,552 2,540,059 4,167 2,185,579 
1929 1,231 545,175 728 566,964 8,203 2,458,136 3,728 1,787.997 
1930 1,096 347,388 501 422,684 5.907 1,403,244 4,449 1,506.804 
1931 — —_—— 1,208 411,692 5.777 1,019,010 4,650 884,355 
1932 — —-- 708 147,403 4.607 616,596 5,085 601,999 
1933 -- - 1.658 2,261,869 5,989 944,895 11,085 1,833,671 
1934 402 75,349 1 ; 438,209 4,988 943,752 13,070 3,633,253 
1934: 
July - 160 63,963 482 87,412 1,231 385,733 
August 100 8,607 100 36,732 516 85,651 1,169 369,335 
Sept. : ———— 48 14,415 259 47,542 936 312.967 
Oct : 14 7 278 48,287 922 282.503 
Nov —_ 7 60 q ) 332 60.904 887 296,447 
Dec 2.458 192 31,947 581 184,588 
1935 
Jan gs! 34,687 448 80,097 848 287,58 
Feb 0.981 222 33.850 573 179.583 
Marc! 15,917 488 80,643 1,290 354,654 
April $52 $19 58,429 1,721 415.100 
May to4 31 332 51,805 1,427 380,844 
June 809 ; $0,165 591 





U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 


(Rubber Manufacturers’ Association statistics raised to 
100 per cent—All figures in long tons) 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 


a — Figures on Monthly Basis—— - 
1930 1931 1932 1933 
la 94 28,557 29,648 2,645" * 47,103 
Fe 2 28,797 31,821 $3,187 
Ma 7 54 2.788 29,505 7 * 47,097 42,620 
Apr 7 6R¢ 3 1 27 x * 
M ) 86 817 30.957 - 
Tur 7,91 7 . 
J y 7 7 $1,526 29 8 31,397 29,976 4 _ 
Aug 42.927 8 27 30.850 2 86 23,721 4 "1 
Sept ) 2 $ 25 23,638 23,847 31* 2 
. ‘ - 34 hi 6 99 9797 > 226 + 
Nov 7 Ae 27.659 23,691 22,943 23,231 §,831° 8 
D 2 25 2 87 21,409 18,015 28 ‘ 
I ) 348, 98¢ 32 ) ° - 
* Revis 








Reclaimed Rubber in the United States 


(All Quantities in Long Tons) 


Consumption Consumption 
Produc- % to Produc- % to 
Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* 
1925 132,930 137,105 35.6 13,203 1930 157,967 153,497 40.8 22,000 
1926 180,582 164,500 45.9 23,213 1931 133,351 124,126 33.9 19,257 
1927 189,144 178,471 47.6 24,980 1932 75,608 77,504 23.4 16,354 
1928 208,516 223,000 50.4 24,785 1933 99,560 81,602 19.9 20,746 
1929 218,954 226,588 48.4 27,464 1934 110,010 100,597 22.3 23,079 





Figures on Monthly Basis 

















1934: 
Jan 9,828 7 0 7.8" 24,263 July 9,446 8,175 25.0 
Feb. 9,504 7,646 18.8 23,356 Aug. 8,160 8,493 25.5 
Mar. 11,479 9,683 20.6 25,113 Sept. 6,974 7,028 23.2 
Apr. 10,185 9,387 20.9 22,033 Oct. 8,145 8,167 26.1 
May 10,848 9,500 22.1 22,887 Nov. 7,268 7,77 22.3 
June 10,820 9,459 23.5 23,664 Dec. 7,353 8.284 22.6 
Jan 10,465 11,261 23.9 22,291 July 
Fe 7 374 2,989 Aug 
M 10,549 741 22.9 20,637 Sept. 
Ay l | 10,4 4 18,716 Oct 
M 3.9 18,541 Nov. 
. 8 17.9 Dec 
Sf T yn y 
Re 
. ° ° 
U. S. Consumption of Gasoline 
(Bureau of Mines Statistics) 
(In Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons) 
3® 1934 1935 1932 1933% 1934 
Tanuary . 7 9.416 28,062 August 35,706 37,400 38,933 
February 23.32 25,048 26,432 September 33,828 4.580 4,877 
Ma 3 30,528 31,997 October ... 32,680 33,022 7,544 
Al 7 36,07 November . 29,895 30.312 34,839 
M 7 8,141 39,089 December .. 27,11 28,572 30,486 
| 9 37 RR4 oo > eee —— 
Juls +,087 7,393 Total 373,900 377,003*406,267 
* Revis t sis f final 1933 figures issued Ss c 
I M 
Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. 
(Tire and Rim Association Reports) 
Total Total Total 
59BS cccces 21,863,311 [ee séeces 24,247,282 a. bsecnn 6,261,336 
1925 ....+- 26,001,664 > See 24,141,502 a steens 8,713,962 
1926 ccccce 24,199,524 EEEe cccces 17,364,096 [ee deeewe 12,255,118 
a 19,700,003 eee 11,253,800 eee ee 
1 »35- 1934 
868,72 May 1,561,434 September . 526,472 
1.616.398 Tune 1,428.31 October 629,878 
ul 1.339,35 November . 577,713 





December . 1.199.240 
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losing Prices of Ribbed Smoked Sheet Rubber—New York Market 
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Average Spot Closing Prices— 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


(New York Market) 


Average Price per Pound for Years 1910-1929——\ 





Year Cents Yerr Cents Year Cents Year Cents Year Cents 
1910 206.60 1914 65.33 1918 60.15 1922 17.50 1926 48.50 
1911 141.30 1915 65.85 1919 48.70 1923 29.45 1927 37.72 
1912 121.60 1916 72.50 1920 36.30 1924 26.20 1928 22.48 
1913 82.04 1917 72.23 1921 16.36 1925 172.46 1929 20.55 


-——Average Monthly Price per Pound Since 1928——— 


1929 a 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 
Cents ents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Jan 20.14 15 24 8.34 4.38 3.08 9.32 13.10 
Feb. 23.7 15.85 7.70 4.03 2.95 10.45 12.92 
Mar. 24.55 5.34 7.71 3.35 3.01 11.01 11.51 
Apr. 21.18 14.93 6.43 3.02 3.56 12.10 11.55 
May 21.4¢ 14.24 6.49 3.09 4.95 13.26 12.05 
Tune 20.64 12.45 6.35 2.66 6.15 13.51 12.57 
July 21.30 11.24 ».37 2.89 8.01 14.60 12.10 
Aug. 20.59 9.96 5.38 3.63 7.31 15.47 
Sept. 20.37 8.28 5.08 3.84 7.30 15.36 
Oct. 19.67 8.20 4.87 3.65 7.64 13.96 
Nov. 16.62 9.01 4.65 3.44 8.66 13.04 
Dec. 16.12 9.05 4.64 3.2 8.87 12.98 
Average 
for Year 20.55 11.98 6.17 3.49 5.96 12.92 








London Closing Prices of Ribbed 
Smoked Sheets 


(In Pence Per Pound) 





Day May June July Aug Day May June July Aug 
] 8 5 5 +) 54 wy eae o 61% 543 
2 .... Ste —— SH 5 34 Dus OE OS 5 44 
a S 5h 5% ia 6 ys 543 
= 6 543 a eae 57% 6 —_— 
i 6 ares - f . - ) ee 57% 6 
f 5 22 6 534 
XN 5 5 24 6 6 55e 
9 55" 545 25 6 6 5% 
) 5 57% 26 5} 558 
11 5 % 5% 27 618 5 
12 1g 54 a 6 
13 c A rd 9 5 
14 5} UY 5] j 
15 S "A 5% 31 5] } 
1¢ 5 44 
Average Monthly Price Per Pound———— 
1932 1933 1934 1935 1932 1933 1934 1935 
Month Pence Pence Pence Pence Month Pence Pence Pence Pence 
_ er 3.052 2.264 4.429 6.434 Aug. ... 2.654 3.811 7.401 
Feb. ... 2.760 2.093 4.920 6.292 Sept. .. 2.485 3.728 7.409 
Ms see 2 2.047 2.099 5,136 5.745 Oct. ... 2.42 3.957 6.806 
Apr. 1.876 2.323 5.712 5.604 Nov. ... 2.518 4.096 6.294 
May 1.825 2.966 6.207 5.822 Dec. ... 2.444 4.200 6.295 
June 750 3.392 6.245 6.027 Average for 
ily 875 860 7.05 5.801 Year ... 2.434 3.233 6.159 








Spot Closing Cotton Prices 
(Middling U New York Market) 


Recent Daily Price Per Pound 





Date June July Aug Date > June July Aug. Date June July Aug 
1 11.55 12.15 10 11 11.90 12.35 21 11.85 

- [2.32 1 s) 12 11:80 12.45 22 11.95 12.25 
3. 11.50 12.45 13° 11.80 12.35 23 —— 12.10 
4 11.9% 14 11.95 24 11.90 12.25 
5 11.80 12.20 11.90 5 12.00 12.40 25 11.90 12.00 
¢ 11.90 12 11.95 12.25 26 11.95 12.15 
7 11.80 - 11.85 7 11.95 12.35 27 12.00 12.15 
8 12.05 12.30 11.¢ 8 1.85 12.35 28 12.20 

9 12.40 19 11.85 12.30 29 12.15 12.05 
1 11.95 12.45 20 11.90 12.20 30 - 12.00 


31 12.10 





Average Monthly Price Per Pound———~ 


1932 1933 1934 1935 1932 1933 1934 1935 
Cents Cents Conte Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 

tom. «ce OL 6.23 11.2 12.70 Aug. occ 4.48 9.55 13.40 

Feb. ... 6.85 6.05 12. 28 12.58 Sept. .. 6.30 9.64 13.00 

Mer. -.- 6.56 6.39 12.30 11.63 OG, sce Gan 9.58 12.48 

Apr. 6.16 7.02 11.80 11.73 Nov. ... 6.22 10.04 12.53 

aT ccs Ste 8.64 11.44 12.25 Dec. ... 6.00 10.17 12.76 

lune .. 5.02 9.47 12.20 11.89 Average for 

July . 5.87 10.76 12.84 12.26 Year... 6.41 8.63 12.36 





























World Stocks of Crude Rubber 


ON HAND OR AFLOAT TO THE U. S. 
—ON HAND 


ON HAND—— — 4 FLOAT——. _AND AFLOAT—— 
42.066 4 $4 5 
° 2.969 414 $ 744*3 04° 


STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Stocks in London 


At End of Recent Weeks 


ocks n Liverpool 


STOCKS IN PENANG AND SINGAPORI 


STOCKS IN OTHER CENTRES 


RUBBER AFLOAT 





STOCKS 





THE 





RUBBER ACE 


U. S. Tire and Tube Statistics’ 


All Figures Represent Thousands) 
AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 


Figures for Recent Years 


7 68,72 50,965 48,7 4 g 
¢ 53.638 48,151 4 46 
ae 9,003 7,77 . 


Figures for Recent Months 


UCTION- —SHIPMENTS— —INVENTORY— 


AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 


Figures for Recent Years 


Figures for Recent Months 


\utomobile Production 


United States Canada 














)4 


AUGUST, 


-—BRITISH MALAYA —, 


1935 


Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 
(Long Tons) 








DUTCH EAST INDIES * 


271 





Gross Exports British 
Gross Minus India & Sara- North Tava & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon All World 
Exports Imports Imports Ceylon? Burma* wak * Borneo* Siam‘ Madura E.Coast D.E.I. China*® Valley Other* Total’ 
92 252,016 70,432 181,584 39,971 6,416 5,705 4,237 1,718 32,930 46,344 57,822 5,067 16,765 7,856 406,415 
124 259,706 108,524 151,182 39,997 7,67 6,699 4,621 2,962 42,446 54,497 80,347 6,688 23,165 9,065 429,366 
925 316,825 158,022 158,803 49,566 10,082 5,424 5,377 5,377 46,757 65,499 120,62 7,881 25,298 13,797 514,487 
926 391,328 151,243 240,085 58,962 9,874 9,155 6,079 4,027 52,186 71,413 121,231 8,203 24,298 16,017 621,530 
927 371,322 182,845 188,477 55,356 11,321 10,923 6,582 5,472 55,297 77,815 142,171 8,645 28,782 15,633 606,474 
928 409,430 149,787 259,643 57,267 10,790 10,087 6,698 4,813 58,848 82,511 121,770 9,548 21,129 10,690 653,794 
929 574,836 163,092 411,744 81,584 11,663 11,077 7,381 5,018 65,990 87,789 134,037 9,696 21,148 6,767 853,894 
30 547,043 133,876 413,167 76,970 10,782 10,309 6,781 4,251 69,755 79,396 115,254 7,665 14,260 5,651 814,241 
31 519,740 125,506 394,234 61,769 8,470 10,451 6,247 4,218 75,952 87,747 116,009 11,696 12,121 3,292 792,203 
32 478,252 92,539 385,713 48,973 3,888 6,960 4,664 3,451 61,312 79,837 85,871 13,883 6,450 1,816 702,818 
3 3.412 7,377 4 35 63,351 4,527 874 7,555 7,765 73,8 1,861 149,659 18,394 9,883 2 7 16,312 
41 8 ; 7 ) 2 2 7 2 6.654 779 ¢ 704 } ( 864 
S 759 . 728 7 7 8 58 4 3 166 983 
S111 - 79 : 164 7 274 31 
2 4 5,674 7 ) 8.682 5 426 { 31 
{ 
3) 
. , r . > . . . ‘ ce 
Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 
Long Tons) “e 
ar Rely C 
‘ c <4 - 204 7 95 77 2.418 Q 
746 5.297 3 815 Q4 2.292 2.008 é "40! 
42 . 4 é 7 4 4 a, 5 Z ] 27 Z 45 SHY A { 
‘ : 5 2 7 ,54¢ }, 7 34 $ $3 17 807 7 89 567 396.22 
? 39 2 519 13. 7 73 $89 19 2.184 792 5 630 1,128 409.173 
7 22.422 Pot 1.37 8,764 24 2,688 $07 944 11370 416,20 
: 4 32°95 937 9'683 1117 $12 4.757 2°93 87 49 1,155 1,558 520,274 
é 9 R4 8 34,24 22,775 2 ) 8.12 809 ) »,02 2,49 2,67' 4.046 1,299 1,870 617.957 
7 403,47 2 34,271 8.892 26,405 20,52 381 2,018 49 482 6 4,224 2,055 2,67 632,768 
407,57 4.8 36.490 7,855 25,621 12,433 5,134 g°430 7,958 2,24: 4,418 3,178 3.138 599,771 
528. 2. 5 ’ 49,275 34,284 17,169 74 886 9.445 3,022 6,44 864 4,650 894,638 
458 68,5 45,488 33,039 18,639 7 54 10,635 2,924 7,71 2,400 4,468 822.445 
475.99 Q 7 46.466 39.688 43.483 10.149 7 7 649 11.009 2. 6.36 2.605 7.717 794.641 
S¢ 4 45,12 56.027 +46 7 2,57¢ 9,519 2,8 7,262 4,359 9,444 693.618 
73,335 61,95 54,12 66,83 9,34 2 13,534 11,166 1,2 7,831 5,520 0,4 - 
t 43 ? 4,921 4,77 2,580 ( 2 604 1,118 3 777 441 686 73,081 
39 .¢ 3,955 5.41 4,08¢ 2 $ 29¢ ‘ 4,48 1 1,129 222 878 493 882 70,903 
38,864 6,524 5.415 4,9 1,773 Se 1,02 2 ) 1,360 2 703 776 1,772 72,817 
J 47,114 6,472 6,057 1,721 5,628 2,517 2,749 566 2,173 81 484 27¢ 
Fe 3 87 785 5,301 5,490 1,854 4,57 2,388 3,399 1,538 287 4¢ 656 516 73,357 
M 306 8 4,980 6.453 3.411 5,655 1,394 4,018 671 965 284 836 394 976 86,242 
A 42.262 9 3,210 5.701 2,419 5,679 1,966 : 504 ¢ 1,217 752 465 77.177 
Vl 47 7O¢ 24 499 2 18 ) 18 7 214 22 940 147 1,768 87,192 
J 46.78 6.564 3.803 171 2 8 745 7 3,145 1,51 837 31 843 1,146 1,624 93,601 
J 40,308 2 6 4.051 5,494 2,430 5,739 708 1,640 732 810 540 1,602 747 1,094 78,161 
:. 4 78 . : ) g ) ) 1,033 277 1,495 71,759 
7 2 7 7 l ? 465 4 44 
I 5,207 2,849 3,904 1,979 2 8 615 2 60,928 
a—Including gutta percha. b—Including balata. c—Re-exports not deducted per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta percha and to reduce to basis of 
in monthly statistics. d—Including some scrap and reclaimed rubber. e—Of- net weight. ? United States imports of guayule are included in this compila- 
ficial statistics of rubber imports by Soviet Russia. i—Including Norway, tion. * Figure is provisional; final figure will be shown immediately it be- 
Sweden. Denmark and Finland. e—United Kingdom and French exports to comes available. 
Spain except in vears vrior to 1925. h—French imports have been reduced 1? 
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THE RUBBER ACE 











Chemicals and Compounding 
Materials — Machinery and 
: Equipment—Crude, Reclaimed 
and Scrap Rubber—Fabrics— 
Rubber Products — Consulting 
Engineers. 








ACCELERATORS— 


Ureka C—Ureka Blend B—Ureka.—A-1l, A-7, 


A-ll, A-16, A-19, A-32, Z-88, A-510, DPG 
ANTIOXIDANTS — Flecto!l A, Oxynone 
The RUBBER SERVICE Laboratories Co. 
1012 Second National Bidg., Akron, Ohio 
A Division of MONSANTO Chemical Wks. 





























ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A uniform, fine, low gravity, white 
reinforcing pigment. Furnished to 
the rubber trade for 25 years. 


The Aluminum Flake Co. 
Akron, Ohio 








N this section are listed the prod- 

ucts of the leading producers of 
materials and equipment used by 
rubber manufacturers. 


When buyers refer to these pages 
for their needs, your name and 
address and a description of your 
products should be available here. 
The cost of «a one-inch listing is 
only $5.00 per issue—the lowest 
cost of advertising space available 
in the rubber field. 


THE RUBBER AGE 
250 West 57th St., New York 













CATALPO—tThe universal and 
standard rubber pigment now be- 
ing used in treads, solids, tubes, 
carcass frictions, etc. 


Moore & Munger 


33 Reetor Street, New York City 

















CHEMICALS 

For Rubber For Industry Generally 
Accelerators Acids Latex 
Antiesidants Oil of Myrbane Lotol 
Specialties Aniline Oil Dispersions 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 


Div. of U. S. Rubber Products, Inc. 
17909 BROADWAY NEW YORE 



















ANTIMONY ss Pentasulphide, 
golden and crimson, very fine, 
pure. 
Rare Metal Products Co. 
Belleville, N. J. 


Direct Factory Representation 


CABOT CERTIFIED 
CARBON BLACK 
“Spheron” 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 


77 Franklin St. Boston, Mass. 




















CHEMICALS and compounding 


ingredients; Clay, Accelerators, 
Mineral Rubber. 


R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 
230 Park Ave. New York City 


















ASBESTINE—Specially pre- 
pared for use in Rubber. Send for 
liberal working samples. 
SOLE PRODUCERS 
International Pulp Co. 
41 Park Row New York City 





CARBON BLACK— Aerfoted 
Arrow Black for rubber com- 
pounding. Standard for grit-free 
uniformity. 

J. M. Huber, Inc. 
460 West 34th St. New York 

















CHEMICALS and Mineral 

Ingredients—Whiting, Clay, Talc, Barytes, 

Colors. Heavy Calcined Magnesia. Car- 

bonate of Magnesia, Pumice Stone. 
Standard Since 189¢ 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 


260 West Broadway New York 
















CADMIUM REDS 


In 6 Shades . . Deep Orange 
to Extra Dark Red 
LITHOPONES 
Standard and Titanated 
United Color and Pigment Co., Inc. 


Newark, New Jersey 
Branches in Principal Cities 


CARBON BLACK 
SUPREME—the up-to-date 
standard for rubber 


Imperial Oil & Gas Products Co. 


Union Bank Blidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 














COLLOIDAL SULPHUR 
COLLOIDAL ZINC OXIDE 
COLLOIDAL COLORS 


Heveatex Corporation 


78 Goodyear Ave., Melrose, Mase. 
Offices in New York, Akron, Chicago 



















CALCENE—tThe Ideal low 
tavity, white reinforcing pigment. 
Gives high tensile and elongation 
properties with exceptionally good 
resistance to tear and abrasion. 


The Columbia Alkali Corporation 


BARBERTON, OHIO 


CARBON BLACK 
DIXIE...KOSMOS 
Used throughout the world 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
Charleston, W. Va. 
New York @ Akron @ Chicago 











COLORS—for Rubber 


Fine organic colors—Reds, Blues, Oranges, 
Violets, Greens—or any shade to meet your 
requirements—also Rubber Dispersed Colors 


Ansbacher-Siegle Corporation 
Rosebank, Staten Island, N. Y. 
820 So. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 

Agents in Principal Cities 


















CARBON BLACK— Micronex 
the world’s standard gas black, 
universally known as the “King of 
Rubber Pigments.” 

Binney & Smith Co. 
41 East 42nd St. New York City 











CARBON BLACK 


DISPERSO.. . the specially de- 
veloped Carbon Black that gives 
BETTER DISPERSION. 


WISHNICK-TUMPEER, INC. 
251 Front Street New York 








COLORS 


BRILLIANT ORGANIC DYES; PER- 
MANENT, NON-BLEEDING, LOW COST 
For All Cures 


The RUBBER SERVICE 
LABORATORIES CO. 


1012 Second National Building 
Akron, Ohio 











THE MARKET PLACE Section Continued on Next Page 


























